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TABLE I. 

♦ 

All Europe in Englifh geographical fquarc 

miles (60 miles to a degree) accciding to 
different authors. 

1. According to Pushing - -■ 

2. Kitchin's (Map of Lurope) - 

3. Tcmplcman (Survey of the Globe) 

4. Bergman (Natural Gcogr iphv) 

5. Crome (Ucber die groefe Furopcns) 

6. Statift. Ucbcrfjvht — — 

0 

15,765,444 


2,432,000 

2,180,466 

2,749,3H 

2.906.112 
2,785,440 

2.712.112 


Medium 2,627,574 
7. Guthrie * — — 4,450,065 

• The above ftatement (hews the inaccuracv of Mr Guthrie In 
thisrefpett, though, on the vholc, ai a compendious S)lbm of 
Gtography, hi* grammar u confidcred as a ufelul and valuable 
work* 
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NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF 

EUROPE. 

T HE great eft part of Europe being fitu- 
ated above the 45th degree of north* 
ern latitude, and even its melt foulhem pro¬ 
vinces being far diftant from the torrid zone, 
the fpccics of organized bodies are much lefs 
numerous in Europe than in the other parts of 
the globe. Thus, for inftancc, upon an equal 
number of fquare miles, the number of fpc¬ 
cics of quadrupeds in Europe is to the num¬ 
ber of them in Afi.i as 1 to 2f, to that in A me- 
nca a* 1 to 2 and to tliat ir. Africa as 1 to-i o, 
as I’have proved in another work *; where it 
is fhewn j li kc wife, that the number of the 
vegetable fpccics in the other three divifions 
of the globe, is greatly luperior to that in 
Europe. Rut nature has enriched our con¬ 
tinent with every fpecies of minerals, dia- 
rff&nds, and platina, peihnps, excepted. 
Gold, the fnft of metals, is not found in 

Europe as plentifully as in the other conti- 

% 

* Geographical Z'.ology applied to the hiftory cf the 
Earth, pn German) 1783. 8vo, 
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ncnts. However, as the European nations 
excel the reft of mankind not only in the 
lkill of making the bdl ufe of their natural 
productions, but ahb in the art of tranf- 
‘planting into their own foil as many of the 
foreign productions as their nature will per¬ 
mit, Europe, upon the whole, mull be al¬ 
lowed tu be one of the richcft parts of the 
globe. It is the intention of the following 
tables, to pcint out, and to eftimate, in a 
ch ar and concife manner, the productions 
of the fcvcral European Rates. 



GOVERNMENT. 

T HERE is no form of government 
which is not actually cdraliif!.ed in 
fome part of Europe. There are democra¬ 
tic!, ariilo ctical, which might be more 
propei ly called oligarchical, monarchical, and 
defpotic governments. As to the latter, it 
exiftsj in the tiue ionic of the word, only 
in Turkey. ThcRulfi-n government can¬ 
not, with propriety, be called defpotic, as 
many provinces of Ruffla enjoy particular 

privileges. 
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privileges, and as the prefent fbvercign has 
promulgated a code of laws, which muft na¬ 
turally limit the abfolute power of the mo¬ 
narch. Moll of the European ftates have 
fundamental laws, which a&ually limit, or 
are, at leaft, calculated to limit the power of 
their refpe&ive fovcrcigns. Formerly, moft 
nations had pailiamcnts. by which the rao- 
narchs, or, in general, the executive power, 
was kept in bound >. At prclcnt, it is well 
known that there cxills in no country but 
England, a pailiamcnt of any teal powet and 
efficacy; and to this aftlmblv the Diets of 
Germany and Poland bear Ionic analogy. 

The power of the foveieign, in the dit- 
fcrent European ftafes, detrtalcs nc.uly in 
the following grad, trui : IV.ikcy, the I .u le¬ 
ft aftical State, Rufiia, Pe.imr.'k, Spun, i.ir- 
di n i a, Poi t ugal, Na pic *, Fi an ce, Pr uffi a, H u n - 
gary, Sweden, England, Poland, Holland 
The form of government Hi h! Pud in each 
fhite of Europe will hr pointed out in the 
fubfequent fpeci.d tables. 
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PUBLIC 

REVENUE. 


£. Stcrl. 


I. Great Britain 

14,500,000 


2. Auftria - - - 

1 2,400,000 

( 1 12 rrflUion flor.) 

3. France - - - 

18,000,000 

(Nc*.kcr Comptc Rendu) 

4. Spain - - - 

5,000,000 

of Old Spain alone 

5 . Ruflia - - - 

5,800,000 


6. Turkcv - - - 

* * 

5,000,000 


7 . Pruflia - - - 

3.600,000 


8. Portugal - - - 

1,800,000 


9. Sicily - - - - 

1,400,000 

medium 

10. Holland - - - 

4,000,000 


n. Sweden - - - 

1,300,0^0 


12. Venice - - - 

1,000,000 


13. Denmark - - 

I,CC0,000 


14. P lecioratc of Saxony 

1,100,000 


15. Klc&oiatc of Hanover 900,003 


16. Joint hlcih of the ? 



Palat. & Bavaria i 

1,100,000 


17. Sardinia - - - 

1,000,000 



A more exaft account will be found in the 
fpccial tables, the preceding ftatcment in 
round numbers being intended merely to give 
the reader a general idea of the relative ftate 
of European finances. It would, however, 
be very improper to judge of the power of 
dates merely by their finances, bccaufe, in 
ibmc countries, the value of money is much 

higher 
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higher than in -others: thus, for inftance, 
the whole Ruffian army cofts the ftate left 
than 2 million of rubles. Ruffia, Denmark, 
England, Sweden, and others, have paper 
money. 


LAND FORCES of the EUROPEAN 
STATES in the Year 1783. 


France ------- 

Auftria ------- 

Ruffia (450,000 in all) in 7 
Europe - - - - 3 

Pruflia ------- 

Turkey (210,000 in all) but 7 
m Europe only - - - J 
Spam 

Denmark ------ 

Great £ntam ----- 

Sweden ------ 

Sardinia ------ 

Holland ------ 

Naples and S.cily - - - - 
Rlcitorote of Saxony - - - 
Portugal ------ 

Elcfloratc of Bavaria and the 7 
Palatinate - - - - J 
Hefle Caflel ----- 

Hanover ...... 


300,000 

282,000 

290,000 

224,000 

170,000 

60,000 includ. militia 
72,000 

58,000 includ. militia 
50,000 
40,000 
37,000 
30,000 
26,000 
20,000 

24,000 

15,000 
20,000 


3 


Poland 
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Poland ------- 15,000 * 

Venice ------- 8,000 

Wurtemberg ----- 6,000 

The Ecclcfiaftical Eftate - - ’ 5,000 

Tufcany ------- 3,000 


As I have Rated here the forces of the 
principal Rates only, palling over a confidcr- 
able part of Germany, Italy, and Switzer¬ 
land, we may calculate the armies of all the 
countries in Europe to amount to 2 millions 
of men ; fo that fuppofing 140 millions of 
inhabitants in Europe, no more than of 
the whole population are foldicrs. The pre- 
fent military eRablifhment of every kingdom, 
in a time of general peace, differs fomeuhat 
from the above Ratement. France, Auftria, 
and Pruflia, have by far the moR formidable 
armies: as to Ruifia, the immenfe extent of 
its provinces can never allow an army of 
more than 120,000, or 130,000 men, to adt 
againR an enemy ; and as to the Tnrkifh 
forces, they are at prefent much inferior to 
any other well-difeiplined army. The dif¬ 
ferent proportions, in different countries, be¬ 
tween the population and the number of fol- 
diers, is not unworthy of obfervation. There 
are, in Germany, nearly 500,000 foldiers, 
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confequently f v of the whole population are 
engaged in the military profeflion : in Italy, 
on the contrary, even fuppoftng the {landing 
armies of that country to amount to 120,000 
men, this number makes only T jt of the 
whole population, which amounts to 16 
millions. 

• 

NAVAL 

♦ 

FORCES. 

NUMBER OF SHIPS OF THE LINE, FRIGATES, 

CUT TERS. 

» 

, SLOOPS, See. 

i. England 

465 

2. France - - 

266 

3. Spain - - 

130 

4. Holland - - 

95 

5. Sweden - - 

85 

6. Denmark 

60 

7. Turkey - - 

30 commonly reckoned 60 

8 . Ruflia - - 

6 3 

9. Sardinia - - 

3 2 

10. Venice - - 

3 ° 

11. Sicily - - 

25 

121 Portugal 

24 

Tot..l 1 

3*5 
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Several of thefe numbers, taken from- the 
naval lilts in the year 17S3, are at prelent 
reduced; the actual number will be men¬ 
tioned in the fpecial tables. This gives, 
however, fome idea of the rclpedtive naval 
ftrength of the different powers of Europe. 
Some of them, as for inftance, Denmark, 
Sweden, Sicily, Portugal, having had no war 
for many years paff, and having, for that 
reafon, built but a fmall number of fiiips, 
arc capable of maintaining a much larger 
navy than they now have j and they w^Uld, 
undoubtedly, increafe their naval forces very 
conlidcrably in cafe of a war. 


RELIGION. 

T HE religions of Europe are the Chrif- 
tian, the Jewilh, and the Mahomedan. 
The two firft are fpread all over Europe; the 
hi ll and laft are the only eftablifhed ones, the 
Jewilh being merely tolerated. The chief divi- 
lions oftheChriRian are the Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Proteffant. The Greek 
religion i° cf.ablilhed onlv in Rullia, and 

tolerated 
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tolerated in Tome parts of the Auftrian do¬ 
minions, in Poland, and chiefly in Turkey. 
fubdivifions of the Greek church arc the 
Armenian and Ncftorian church. Of the 
Roman Catholic church, Janfenifm is a fub- 
ditiiion. The Proteftint religion is fubdi- 
vklul into the Lutheran and Calvinift, or 
reformed idigion: of the former, the epis¬ 
copal chinch of England and lieland is a 
branch j of the latter, the Picfbyterian church 
of Scotland. There are, bolides, many 
feels adapted to the different degrees of 
theological hno,\ Vdge, or t*' ih*. different 
warmth of imn'illation of tliolc that cm- 

1 9 

brace thv.ni: tlv* principal of htfe lie to arc 
Aimiiuans, Memn r.’k*, ^oc .v ■ •- 

riaru, Moravian l'.etVen, 
thociifts. It may, puhnp, e. an cijtie ot 
curiofrtv to compare the pi ooit.on? of 

- A 11 

giound now occupied, and foimcily rufputcd 
by the Roman Catholic and Protcllant reli¬ 
gions, with the numbers of their adherents. 
The proportion of the furface of the coun¬ 
tries, in which the Protcftant religion is 
eftab!illicd, to tliofe in which the Roman 
Catholic religion prevails, is nearly as 3 104 . 
the number of Reman Catholics is accord¬ 
ing 
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ing to my calculations, drawn up with as 
much accuracy as fuch an intricate matter 
will allow of, about 90,000,0030; the num¬ 
ber of Ihotefhnts only 24,000,00 d. which 
is a proportion of nearly 4 to 1. 1 fhdlob- 

lcrvc, it: addition to this account of the Eu¬ 
ropean religions, that an inconfiderable num¬ 
ber of the ignorant Laplanders may, with 
propriety, be called Pagans. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

T HE gieatcft part of Europe is under 
the *r h' a.c of a climate, which, 
be*»* v uperol with a moderate degree of 
cold, foiiit. a race of men, flrong, bold, 
active, and ingenious; fo.cul by nccefiity to 
make the bat uie they can of the fmaller 
fharc of vegetable and animal tieafuies, 
which their foil produces. In hotter and 
1 ichcr parts of the globe, the profufion of 
fpontancous natural productions, and the 
heat of the atmofpherc, relax' the bodily and 
mental powers of the inhabitants, check 
their fpirit of enterprize, and confine the 
compafs of their thought. The torrid zone 

C h^s 
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has never been able, nor is ever likely, to 
boaft of a Newton, a Caffar, or a Fredciic. 

Great ridges of mountains, the chief of 
which arc the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyre¬ 
nean, the Caipathian, Sudetic, and Saxon 
mountains, effect not only a great variety in 
the climate, but pour out many large and 
navigable rivcis, and contain every fpecics. of 
mineials. It is likewife no fmall com’enicncc 
and encouragement to commerce, that Europe 
is intci fc&t'd ly fevcral feas, and that it is 
contiguous to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The feeming natural difad vantages of Eu¬ 
rope ll've, by dint of the ingenuity and per- 
fcverance of the inhabitants, given rife to 
numbcilcfs arts and fciences, which have 
been cariied to fuch a degree of pcifeftion, 
as infiircs to Europe a decided fuperiority 
over the reft of the globe. Afia, Africa, and 
America, have immenfc deferts, fuch as are 
no wheieto be found in Europe j defeits of 
many thouland fquare miles, and which are 
partly owing to natural and infupcrable dif¬ 
ad vantages of fituation, partly to want of 
induftry, which is at once both caufe and 
effect of deflation. It is almoft ncedlefs to 
mention how far the fcicncei of Europe ex¬ 
cel 
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cel thofe of the other three continents, ex¬ 
cepting thofe parts into which European 
knowledge and civilization has been trans¬ 
planted. Europe may alfo boaft of the 
greateft number of ufeful inventions and in- 
ftitutions, to preferve and to propagate ac¬ 
quired knowledge. It has, at prefent, about 
130 univerfities, and an almoft infinite num¬ 
ber of literary 'Societies, or academies of Sci¬ 
ences, arts and languages. In confequcnce 
of the great progrefs of knowledge, we enjoy 
all the convcniencies of life in a much higher 
degree than the inhabitants of regions, on 
which nature has beftowed greater riches. 
And Such is our Superiority of Skill in aftro- 
nomy and navigation, that having conquered, 
in a great mcafure, the dangers of the ocean, 
the commerce of the Europeans feems to be 
bounded only by the limits of the globe itfelf. 

The Chinefe,a nation not lefs vain than nu¬ 
merous, Scarce ever extended their commerce 
beyond the Eaft Indies, and the enterprifing 
Malayes never ventured as far as to the Cape 
of Good Hope, or to America and Europe. 
The celebrated Chinefc canals, compared to 
thofe in France and England, are no lefs 
infeiior to them than their navy is to that of 

C 2 either 
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either of thefc great naval powers. And yet 
it muft be owned, that Europe lofcs a con- 
fideiable balance of ready money to China, 
as two thirds of the value of Chinefe com¬ 
modities are fuppofed to be paid for in ready 
money and bullion. This fum of money 
mult be very great indeed, as the annual con- 
fumption of tea in Europe is reckoned to 
amount to 18 millions of pounds. From 
the year 1772 to 1782, there have been every 
year freighted at Canton, no lefs than 209 
Euiopean vcfTds, (92 of which belonged to 
the Englifti Eafl India Company) v.hich car- 
ird to Kuiope upwards of 189,000.000 lb. 
of t< \ As the gteaiefl: part of the im- 
nicnle fum paid foi 1I1L c\traoidinary article 
of commcicc is loft to Europe, h is leally 
altonilhing that no t! a*ling nation has ever 
}Ct hit on an clFeftual method to cultivate 
tea in Europe. Having already in our hands 
the important articles of rhubaib and por- 
ctlaine, if vse could add life wile the im- 
menfc article of tea to our licbes, we might 
put a flop to thole exorbitant annual drains 
and lolfes; and the Chinefe would no longer 
be able to boalt of being the only nation that 

' has 

./a* 
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has the balance of tiade in their favour 
ngainft all Europe 

The Rates of 3Europe, confidercd with re- 
fpeft to their intiinfic power and influence 
abroad, may be divided into tlucc da ills: 
France, Great Biitain, Auftria, Piuffia, and 
Ruflia, belong to the fir ft. Secondary povv- 
eis aie thole of Tmkey, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Sardinia: the third 
dal's comprehends Portugal, Naples and 
Sidly, Poland, the Joint Elc&orate of the 
Palatinate and Bavaria, the Electorate of 
Saxony, Switzerland and Venice. For the 

r l lie following fl.ituncnt will give rn idea of th" 
annual 'ofles of I'mop«_ to th’s lountiy. In 17(6, thf 
Kuiope. n nation', who trade to Chm 1, exported Chincl: 
commodities (c f vhi'h the aiticle of tea mahes fou>-- 
fifll.s) to the ..mount of 20,754,494 livr^s 'I ourn. pa,d 
in uady monej, and a fmall patt of it in commodities, 
the pivHluce of the ic'p-ttivc countr es. Swemn paid to 
China, i,935,i6S1. mi fihti , in lead, iron, and other 
commodities, 427,500!. Dcnmai k. bought foi 2,101,630!. 
in ready money, and foi * 31,000 1 . in goods. France 
bought foi 4,000,0001. in lcady money, and 400,000!. 
m woollens. Holland foi 2,735,4001. in money, and 
44,600 1 . 111 woollens, ^nghnd paid to China 5,443,5661. 
in icady money, upwan’s of 2,000,0001. in woollens, 
and 3,570.0001. 111 halt and Weft India goods. 

Die r. L.\c t clo.'. 

laic 
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laft three centuries pail, the cabinets of Eu¬ 
rope, and chiefly that of France, have en¬ 
deavoured to keep up a conftant equilibrium 
between the different Rates. France and 
England endeavoured to preferve the balance 
of power in the weft, Pruflia, Auftria, and 
Ruffia, that in the eaft, of Europe: Ruflia 
has, by its late extraordinary increafe of 
power, gained a great afcendency in the 
north, after a fuccefsful ftruggle with tho 
rival power of Sweden. 


TABLE 
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RUSSIA. 

AUTHORITIES. 

1. \TETJ- r ncraenderfes Rufsland, See. The 

» prelent State of Ruflia, and Addi¬ 
tions to this Work, by Mr. Schlvc- 
• zer, Riga, 1767 and 1769, 8vo. 
(German.) 

2. Brife ueber Rutland, &c. Letters on 

Ruflia, by Mr. Schmidt, Phifeldeok, 
17 Vols (German.) 

3. Vcrjuch rincr Einleitung, &c. An Intro¬ 

duction to the Hiftory of Ruflia, by 
the fame Author (German.) 

4. Hiftoire de la Ruflie, par M. le Clerc, a 

Paris, 1783. 

5. Guldcnftedt Difcours Academique, furies 

Produits de la Ruflie, 1776. 

6. Ebauche pour donner une idee de la 

Forme du Gouvernement,de l’Empire de 
la Ruflie (par M. le Comte de Munich) 
Copenh. 1774. 

C 4 *]. Travels 
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7. Ti avcIs through Ruffia^ by Pallas, Gme- 

J'n, Geoigi,Lepechin, Bell, Han way and 
Coxc j the tin ee firfl originally wi itten 
in German, the fouitli in the Ruffian 
Language. 

8. Vc7 zeLbmfs dcr Steultbaiterfl' aft cn , &c. 

Enumeiation of the Governments of 
the Ruffian Empire, by Mr. Ebeling, 
1784 (German.) 

g. Sammlurr Thtjjljdnr Gefhicbic , See. Col¬ 
lections of Papers relative to the Hiftory 
and piefent State of Rufiia, by Mi. 
Muller, 9 Vols. 8vo. (German.) 

10. The PcteiJbiug Journal (Geiman.) 

11 . livjffi r b'.bUtthecky i. e. the Ruffian Li- 
biary, by Mr. Backmeifter (German.) 

A complfU H.ltory of the Ruffian Com- 
niucc, vuirten in the Ruffian language, 
is now pubkfliing by Mr. Tchulkow; 
of which fomc Volumes have aheady 
appealed. 
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T A B L E II. RUSSIA. 

Extent and Divisions, 44 0 40' 72 lat. 23* 

62 eaft long, in Europe. 

Ruflia is, at prelent, divided into 42 Govern¬ 
ments, which are comprehended again un¬ 
der 19 general Governments, viz. 

A. European Part of Russia. 


30 Governments. 

t o w n s. 

fPcterlburg, 170,000 inhab. 

1. Govern, of St. Pcterfljurg, I 191,000 (1784) 

divided into 7 Pans 01X i26,70o(Coxe) 

Circles ! Narva 3,580 

^•Kronftadtf 5,000 

2. Govern, of Wiburg, di- C Wiburg 

. vided into 6 Circles * Fridiicklham 

3. Govern, of Riga, properly £ 2 t > 93 ® 

c T . ) Dorpt 

of Livoiua / L 

Pemau 

4. Govrein. of Reval, properly f j^ eya j 

of hftland t 

f Moflcow 277,000 (Coxe) 

5. Govern.of Molkow,divided J 12,550 houfes and 153,000 


10,000 


iu to I inhabitants 

^Kolomna 

6. Govern, of Wolodimer, 14 Wolodiracr 

7, . . Pereflaw 


Percflau-Salclkoi 


8 . Govern* 
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8 . 

9 - 

to. 

If. 

13 . 

1 4 . 

»s- 


TOWNS. 

Govern, of Kaluga, divi- f * 
tkd into 12 Circles l 

- of Tula 12 Tula 

— of Jiraflaw 12 Jaraflaw 


30,000 inhab 


- 01 Koftrama ' '! I Koftroma 
Bullions l 

ofNowogorod.is J Nowogorod 


Circle 


of T wer 


13 Twer 

of Wologda 

— of N Jhnei Now- f „ 


6,000 

io.oco 

8,000 


ogiod 

— 


L 

16.- 

of Wororcfh 

*5 

Worondh 

17.- 

of Tanbow 

H 

T?nbo^ 

18.- 

of Km fit 

»S 

KarO. 

19.- 

of Orel 

*3 

Orel 


of Chricw 

>5 

Charcov 

21.- 

. of Ki‘ w (Cofac 1 

W 

Country, or the Ukraine) 


about 1 million of pco- 

I^Kiew 


22. 

■ —— ofTlhernigo 

11 

Tihernigo 

23. 

-—of Nowogrod Se- ( 

Nowojrrod 


weiflc — 

11 < 

• 

24. 

-—. of Smoleufk (White | 

> 

Smolenflc 


Ruflh) 

> 3 ( 

. 

25. 

— ofPlefkow 

10 

Plelkow 

26. 

-— of Polqtzka 

11 

Polot/ka 

27. 


12 

Mohilow 




r Pultawa 

28. 

.-of Ekatarinollow 

* 

j Charfon 


(New Ruffia) 

201 

L Afow 

20. 


tCafta 


Crimea) 

7 

l Perekov 

30. 

a- Wistlka 

10 

Wiatka 


4,coo 


4,000 
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B. Asiatic Ross^/ 

12 Governments. 

towns, 

i. Govern, of Caucafia (Kuban) Tainan 

*• - 0f Cafan * divided int0 { Cafjn, 2>S oo 0 

13 Circles t 

3. ■ ■■ ■■ ■ of Pcrmia (Catarinb.) c Perm 

16 Circles l Ekatarinenberg 


4- 

5 - 
6 . 
7 - 
8 . 

'J- 

u. 


11. 


of Pcnfa 
of Sinbiiik 


12 


7 Pen fa 
r Sinbirfk 
( Samara 
9 Saraiow 

Aftrachan 70,000 
f Orcnbnrg 
i Gurjew 
Ufa 

♦ ivu', *r C Tobollk 2000 houfes 

>t lobo « , 3 Divifions ) T 

< jemfcilk 

Iikutzk 1,113 

„ , l Jakutzk 600 

ofbkuuk, 17 Ciidcj "j j^,„ chla 

^ Oihotz 


of Saratow 
of Aftracha.i 

of Oi ''vi 0 

Vh 


i2. 


of Kolywan 


( Kolywan 

^ Tomlk 2,000 


C. Tributary Islands in the Great South 
Sea, between Afia and America. 

t. The Aleutian Islands. 

2. The Andrean Islands. 

3. The Fox Islands. 

4. The Kurilian Islands. 


Table 
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V.holc RUSSIA f^u <!(. Milts. 

\ nfi ^ •a W** 000 

P filiation. 

- 4 ., OOO ,000 

1 opul itir>n fi*i 
every fqu irt 
Mile 

A - - - i,i -) 7 o 

B - - - - > &>>>° 2 4 

20,000 COO 

A 000,000 for the 
rncicnt li nits 

20 

I 

Livoma - - i'»,ooo 

1 »lroni - 640 

Cumea - - 2^,36^ 

• 

200,000 

200,000, accord 
to fomc account 
only bo,000 

3 * 

3 * 

8 

or only 

2 

By the Dmnonof Poland, 
RuHa acquired 31,000 

1,800,000 

17 


According to the former divifion into go¬ 
vernments, which is preferved in moft of the 
maps, the European part of Rutfid contains 
only 1,008,000 fquare miles. 

The fupeiionty of the European pait over 
the vaft but uncultivated provinces of Afia, 
is fti iking. 

The provinces acquired by the divifion of 
Poland, are highly valuable to Ruflia, to 
which the acquiiition of Crimea is by no 
means compaiablc in value. 

This immenfe empire compiJicnds up¬ 
wards of fifty diflxient nations. They 
may be reduced to the following clafles: 
j. Slavonian nations, \'u. Ruffians, Polan- 
ders, Colaks. 2. Lettoni&n (in Livonia). 

3. Fin- 
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q. hinnian, viz. Laplanders, Tfliork is t 
iiians, Lieffs, Wotjaks, Tchcrmi&<g Tfho- 
v. allies, Permckian, Wogolian, /vlorduines, 
Samojedes, OHiaks, Yuraks. 4. Tartarian, 
viz. Nogaitz, Tlliulyms, Baflikirians, Kirgis, 
Yakutes, Bazabins, &c. Tartars. 5. Mon¬ 
golian, viz. Kalmucs, Burasts, Tclcnts, &c. 
6. Tungufian, Koriakes, Kamtlkadaly, Ku- 
rilian, kc. 7. Migrated Europeans from 
every part of Furope, chiefly Germans. 8. 
Armenians, Indians, Perfians. It is funpofed, 
that the number of languages cannot well 
be lefs than the number of different nations. 


WEALTH and COMMERCE of 

RUSSIA. 


I N f> vaft a tract of country as the em- 
ri.e of Fuffia, Ipicading under many de¬ 
gree • of latitude, watered by more than 
eigliL livers, which run through the fpacc of 
2000 miles, and eroded by an extenfive chain 
of mountains, we may expedt to find an in¬ 
finite number of natural productions, though 
w. muft make fome allowances for the gicjt 

defats 
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^^°ferts of Siberia, and the many other parts 
'ot this L^menfe empire not yet thoroughly 
invefligateckby natural hiftorians. The fpc- 
cies of plants peculiar to this part of the 
globe, which have been already difeovered, 
amount to many thoufands. The foil con¬ 
tains almoft all minerals, tin, platina, and 
fome fcmimctals excepted, which have not 
vet been found. Yet in the mines of all 
thefc large provinces not half the number of 
miners is employed, nor even half as many 
mines have been explored as in Germany and 
even in England. Animals of every fpecies 
are hcic likewife in futh abundance, that a 
great quantity of them remain undeferibed. 
As to the ufcful productions of the animal 
kingdom, RnlTia can hoaft of the greateft 
variety of the fineft fui s, as it has plenty of 
fables, marlins, ermine, black, white, blue, 
and red foxes, white and common lynxes, 
bears, wolves, and feveral animals of the 
fpotted cat kind. It abounds likewife in 
camels, horfes, afles, and cattle both wild and 
tame; it has innumerable flocks of more than 
one fpecies of hares and fquirrels, wild and 
tame fheep, wild goats, different forts of deer, 
rein-deer, elks, the mufk-aiumal, the mufk- 

bcaver. 


* 
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beaver, different antelopes, &c. The folldw^-* 
ing data may give the reader a gep/raTide& 
of their value to the country, /in 1781, 
there were exported, from the harbour of 
Pcteifburg alone, 428,877 fkins of hares-, 
36,904 fkins of grey fquirrcls, 1354 of bears, 
2018 of ermine, 5639 of foxes, 300 of wild 
cats* befidcs thofe of wolves and of the fujlic 
(a beautiful animal of the rat kind); exclu- 
fivc of the exportation of the fame articles 
from Archangel, Riga, and the Cafpian Sea. 
I11 one year there were exported from Arch¬ 
angel 783,000 pud of tallow (a pud is equal 
to 40 lb.), 8602 pud of candles, and 102 
pud of bultci. In 1781, from Pcteifburg 
148,099 pud of red leather, 10,885 p u d 
leather for foies, 530,646 pud of candles, 
50,000 pud of foap, 27,4.16 pud of ox-bones, 
990 calve-fkins. The flicep of fome Ruffian 
piovinces arc very profitable to their owners j 
the moil cftccmcd on account of their wool 
and fkins, are the flicep of the Cal mucks 
and Kirgis Taitars. Thefc nations fell the 
fkins of the young, and even of the unborn 
lambs, which are the fofteft in the world, 
and feel like fattin. The Kirgis and Baffi- 
kires carry on a great trade in horfes and 

camels. 
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y?j*uels. the former of which are much va¬ 
lued , tlfere are individuals among them who 
poffefs fomllimes 2000 holies. The cattle 
of the Ukraine are reckoned the beft in Eu¬ 
rope. In the year 1768, wax was expoited 
to the value of 72,000 rubles j yet the vail 
quantity of honey, produced by the \vild 
bees of Aflrachan, Cafan, and Oienburg, is 
not fofficicnt for the inland confumption of 
this aiticle, which in Ruilia is \eiy gencially 
ufed inftead of fugai. Buds are very plen¬ 
tiful in Ruilia*, but the advantages to be de¬ 
rived fionf them do not feem to have been 
fufficiently attended to, as Ruflia continues 
to impoit fcatheis, gooft-qudls, and down. 
The fifliei its of the Baltic and Cafpian Sea, of 
the lakes Onega and Ladoga, au* of gicat 
importance. The diffeient ioits of ilujgeon 
caught in great plenty in ihcfe wateis, viz. 
the common ihngcon, the beluga, theilei- 
lid, See. Live not only fot food, but fupply 
alfo the fifli-gum, of winch thcie w^eic cx- 
poited 3000 pud fiom Pcteifburg in the 
year 1781. From the fpawn of thwil fiihes 
caviai is made, one finglc beluga contains 
fometimes 120 lb. of (pawn The caviar is 
piepaied in difleicnt rnannci 0 , and is moftly 

exported 
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• exported. The feals, walrofies, ^nd 
caught in the Ruffian Teas, are ljkewife very 
important articles. 

Of the productions'of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, the molt valuable to Ruffia <iic its mi- 
mcnfe forefts of fir-trees. Oaks and beeches 
do not commonly grow to a uieful fize be¬ 
yond the 6oth degree of north latitude. In 
1768, the value of timber exported amount¬ 
ed to 585,000 rubles, of pitch and tar to 
82,000 rubles, pot-afh to 37,000 rubles, 
mails to 59,000 rubles. In 1760, an Englifh 
merchant contracted with the Ruffian go¬ 
vernment for leave to export annually, for 
the fpace of 30 years, 250,000 large pieces 
of timber, i0,000 marts, 10,000 fmaller 
pieces of timber, 200,000 planks, 5000 fa¬ 
thom of birch-wood, and 200,000 fmall 
b^ams. This branch of trade is carried on 
" chiefly by the towns of Pcterftmrg, Wiburg, 
Narva, Archangel, and Kola. The plant 
kali, Salfola Linntei, from which alkali is ex¬ 
tracted, grows near Aftrachan and Aflow. 

The European part of the Ruffian domi¬ 
nions, and chiefly the province of Livonia, 
is diftinguiihed for the quantity of com of 
all forts it produces: the value of the rye 

E> and 
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sifd~&keot exported annually amounts to up¬ 
wards of 7^4,000 rubles. Tobacco is cul¬ 
tivated in feveral parts of Ruflia. Hemp, 
flax, and fail-cloth, Ruflia exports to the 
amount of 600,opo rubles. In 1768, Ruflia 
received for hemp-feed exported 93,000 ru¬ 
bles; for hemp-oil, commonly called linfeed- 
oil, 255,000 rubles; for flax-feed 433,000 
rubles. Archangel fent abroad in 1777, 
62,043 cwt. of flax-feed, 71,783 pud of 
hemp, 105,928 arfehien (yai'ds) of linen, 
and 3210 ropes. 

The mineral flores of this empire would 
be much more valuable, if there was a gi eater 
population and more libeity : yet the gold 
mines near Cathaiineburg pioducc annually 
no lefs than 2401b. of gold-dufl. Among 
thericheft mines aie thofc of Kolivan, which 
yielded fome years ago from 200 to 400 pud 
of filver, but of late fi om 400 to 800 pud, 
or about 30,000 pounds of filver; evay 
100 lb. of filver containing 31b. of gold. 
The filver mines at the Schlangenberg, and 
the copper, lead, -nd iion mines, (efpecially 
thole of the Altai, and of the feveral blanches 
of the Ural,) produce great riches. The 
mines in the neighboui hood of Nertfchinfk, 

near 
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near the bordr> of China, yield annually 
16,000 pounds of lilver and fome quick- 
filver. In 1781, there have been exported 
from Peterfourg 3,589,869 fhippound of 
iron, and 280,000 ihippjund of copper; 
lead to the value of 96,000 rubles, andfugar 
of lead (faccharum Saturni) to the value of 
6000 rubles. There are feveral manufac¬ 
tures of fulphur in the empire; one of 
them, eftabliihed at Sernoi Gorodoc, near 
the river Wolga, produces 1500 pud. Salt 
abounds in Ruffia, but as there is not a fuf- 
ficicnt number of lalt-woiks, a confiderable 
quantity of fait is hill imported. Ifinglafs 
(mica membranacea, Cronftadt) is a famous 
mineral pioduttion of Ruflia; it is found 
in Siberia, cfpecially in the neighbourhood 
of Iikutzk in the Ural mountains, and in 
the ifland of Solowezkoi, in the government 
of Aftmihen ; the larged: and moft valuable 
plates are found in the province of Wologda, 
30^7 pud of it were exported from Peterf- 
buig in 1779. There are befides many forts 
of jafper, marble, and granit; the latter be¬ 
ing found in very large mafTes, is of gieat 
ule in ornamental architecture. 
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* The whole of the exports of Ruflia 
amounted in 1783 to near 13 million of 
rubles; the imports did not much exceed 
the fum of 12 millions. So much has com¬ 
merce been encouraged of late, that in the 
courfc of five years the value of the exports 
incieafed at the rate of nearly a million each 
year. The imports con fill chiefly of wine, 
fpices, fruits, fine cloth, and other manufac¬ 
tured commodities and articles of luxury. 
The Englifh, and next to them the Dutch, 
have the raoft confiderable fhare in the Ruf¬ 
fian trade. The value of the cxpoits from 
Ruflia into Great-Britain amounted in 1785 
to i, 6 o 6 , 6881 . the value of the imports from 
Great-Britain, &c. to 233,9981. fteiling. 
(Cuftom-houfe Account, prefented to the 
Houfe of Commons 1787.) 

The commerce of the Black Sea has con- 
fidcrably increafed fincc the late war with 
the Turks. The value of the impoits in the 
feveral harbours on the Black Sea, amounted 
in 1785 to 806,330 piafters, the piaftcr com¬ 
puted at 40 paras each, nearly equal to 
241,849k fteiling. The exports from the 
fame harbours amount to 735,117 rubles. 
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It is apparently owing to the want of liands 
that there are at prefent no more than 484 
manufactures in the whole empire. Some 
of them, however, are brought to a degree 
of perfection, which proves the (kill and in¬ 
genuity of the nation : as the manufacture 
of mufqucts and other arms at Tula, which 
employs 6000 people, and fupplies the Ruf¬ 
fian dominions. 

There are fome ufeful cajials, viz. that of 
Ladoga, Twer, and others. 


GOVERNMENT. 

T H E emperor, or autocrator of Ruffia, 
(the prcRnt emprefs ftyles herfelf au- 
tocratiix) is abfolutc. He muft be of the 
Greek church by the ancient cuftom of the 
empiic. The only written fundamental law 
exifting is that of Peter the Firft, by which 
the right of fucceffion to the throne depends 
entirely on the choice of the reigning mo¬ 
narch. Some writers, however, confider the 
indivifibility of the empire as a fecond fun¬ 
damental law of the monarchy. The nobi- 

D 3 lity 
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lity and gentry have no rights and privileges 
to protect them againft the arbitrary will of 
the fovereign, who has unlimited power over 
their lives and property, as well as over all 
the reft of his Ruffian fubje&s. Yet fomc 
of the conquered provinces, as Livonia and 
Efthonia, enjoy by the peace of Nyftadt fome 
valuable privileges. The Coffacks and fome 
other Afiatic nations are likewife in a flate of 
lefs fervile fubje,<ftion. 

The management of public affairs is en- 
trufted to feveral departments. At the head 
of all thofe concerned in the regulation of 
internal affairs (the fynod or ecclefiaftical 
convocation excepted) is the fenate under the 
prefidency of a chancellor and vice-chancel¬ 
lor. The fovereign himfelf nominates the 
members of this fupreme court, which is 
divided into fix chambers, four of which are 
at Petcrfburg, and two at Mofcow. The 
provinces are ruled by governors appointed 
by the fovereign j each government, contain¬ 
ing on an average 400,000 fubje&s, has two 
courts of juftice, one of which is appro¬ 
priated to civil and the other to criminal 
caufes. Under the controul of the fenate 
are the following departments : the war de- 
8 partment; 
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partment; the board of admiralty j the fu- 
preme court of appeals at Mofcow, of which 
the court of judicature at Peterlburg is a 
branch: the latter has the controul of the 
civil magiftiates in the cities, and of the 
court of Relief, eftablifhed for the benefit 
of thofe who have not the means of filing 
for redrefs in the other courts. From all 
courts of juftice there lies an appeal to the 
fenate. The other departments are: the 
board of the treafury; the board of com¬ 
merce; the board of the mines, including 
the infpe&ion of the mint; the board of 
manufa&ures; the court of exchequer (or 
chamber of finances); the board of revifion 
of all public accounts; the falt-revenue of¬ 
fice; thepoft-office; the medical court; the 
department of police, and the chamber of 
feizures and forfeitures. 
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FINANCES. 


T HE public revenue in 1765 amounted 
to only 20 millions. The pi efent re¬ 
venue is a very large one, confidering the 
low price of all the ncceflaries of life, which 
are at lead: four times cheaper than in Eng¬ 
land : the revenue commonly exceeds the cx- 
pence of the government. 

This fum is railed, 1. F10111 a capitation 
tax, which at prefent has been <. tended to 
the provinces of Livonia, Eflhonia, and 
Finnland, contrary to the privileges gi anted 
them by Peter the Great. The produce of 
this tax in 1768 was feven million of rubles, 
but it is fince greatly incrcafed. 2. From 
the cuftoms, amounting to upwards of three 
million of rubles, and increafmg with the 
extenfion of commerce. 3. From the mo¬ 
nopoly inverted in the crown of vending all 
forts of fpirituous liquors, which yields like- 
wife upwards of three Trillion of rubles. 4. 


From the (artworks, ich produce one mil¬ 
lion and a half. 5. from taxes on lands. 
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on fales of gentlemen’s eftates, fifheries, and 
licences of public houfes. 6. From the pro¬ 
fits of the mint. 7. From the mines. 

The public debts are computed to amount 
to about 40 million of rubles. 


ARMY. 

Generally cv!> 1.'..d to amount to 400—4 50,000 men j 

1 s*oo (1772) according to B. 

REGl ! iso IRREGULAR, xjrSj. 


Men. 

Regular c^.mI y — . . — ■ 56,000 

Irregular t'W.'b, —— ■ "» - » 48,000 

Regiments of 11 rantry • ■ ■■ 160,000 

Garmons . 87,000 

Militia cavalry — — 26,000 

Artillery of the camp ——■ 85 00 

■ of the garrifons —• S500 

Train ——« - 3 ^ 00 


* 

• 397.800 

4. GUARDS. 
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ARMY in 1784. 


A. GUARDS. 

Men* 

S. Chevalier guard . .— -- 60 

2. Three rcg. of the Probrafhenfko/ guards 3245 

And one company of bombadiers 107 

3. Semenowflc and Ifmailow guards 2436 

4. One regiment of horfe-guards — 1443 


7191 

One fquadron of huflar and coflac guards. 

B. CAVALRY. 


1. Fivfe regimenrs of cuirafliers —- 5625 

2. Nineteen reg. of carabiniers 21 >375 

3. Eight reg. of dragoons —— 14,976 

4. Sixteen reg. of huflars — i6,oco 

5. Three battalions of cavalry — MG 


59,662 

C. INFANTRY. 

t 

1. Four regiments of grenadiers — 8280 

2. Sixty-five reg. of mufleetcers —- 123,240 

3. Twelve batt. of mufketeers (948 each) 11,376 

4. Ten batt. chalTeurs (699) — 6990 

149,886 

4. Twelve regiments of coflacs 

D. AR. 
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D. ARTILLERY. 

Men. 

i. Five regiments, and 
i. One do. engineers, pioneers, and train 
3. Three reg. of piquencers 
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Be Odes the guard hufTars, twelve regi¬ 
ments of coffacs, and the piquencers. 


E. GARRISONS. 

1. Infantry in different unequal divifiona 87,000 

2. Twenty-four regiments of cavalry 
Reckoning each of the 12 regiments of 

coflacs, and of the 24 regiments of 
cavalry, at only 1000 men — 36,000 

% 

Total 368,901 
Beftdes the hufiars du corps, the piqueneers, &c. 

V. Milit. Biblioth. 


NAVY. 
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NAVY. 

Sixty-three armed (hips, of which 24 are 
of the line, 20,000 failors. It has been re¬ 
lated, that (in 1785) there were 48 (hips of 
the line at Cronftadt, and 12 fhips of the 
line in the Black Sea. By other accounts 
the ftrength of the Ruffian navy is much 
lefs confiderable. 

The chief harbours are, x. Cronftadt, not 
far from Peterfburg, on the gulf of Finn- 
land, where there is a fine dock-yard. 2. 
Reval, in the province of Livonia, on the 
Baltic Sea. 3. Archangel, on the White Sea 
4. Cherfon, on the Black Sea, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ekatarinoflow. The admiralty con- 
fifts of one high-admiral, three admirals, 
three vice-admirals, and four countre ad¬ 
mirals. 

The whole army was, in the year 1784, 
divided into nine different divilions and three 
corps, the Caucafian, that of Orenburg and 
of Siberia. All the war affairs are under the 
war department of Peterlburg, where there 
is alfo founded an academy for cadets and 
for artillery. Tula, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince 
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vince of the fame name, is famous for its 
great manufafhire of mufkets, The ex- 
pcnces of the whole army amount only to 
about two millions of rubles. Milit. Biblioth, 


RELIGION, 

T HE religion eftablilhed in the Ruffian 
empire is the Greek. The moll effen- 
tial point in which their profeffion of faith 
differs from that of the Latin church, is 
the do&rine, that the Holy Ghoft proceeds 
from the Father only. The Greek church 
keeps Lent and other days of faff, which are 
very numerous, with the utmoft ftri&nefs; 
its liturgy in Ruffia continues to be read in 
the old Sclavonian language j and its form of 
worfliip is at leaft as much overloaded with 
litis as the Roman Catholic. Saints are 
held in veneration painted images of them, 
but no ftatues are fuffered in the churches. 
There is a feft of diffenters, who call them- 
fclvcs Chriftians of the old faith, but who 
are called apoftates by the orthodox church; 

$ 
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the differences between them relate chiefly 
to ceremonies. The church has been go¬ 
verned fince the time of Peter the Great by a 
national council, called the Holy Synod, com- 
pofed of a prefident, two vice-prefidents and 
nine other members. The Ruffian clergy 
confifts of three metropolitans, viz. thofe of 
Kiew and Tobolflc, and the new-appointed 
metropolitan of Georgia; of 28 bilhops, in¬ 
dependent of the metropolitans, and fulycft 
only to the authority of the Synod, who pre- 
fide over diocefes called Eparchies, and of 
protopopes, popes, and deacons. Maniagc 
is forbid to the archbifhops and bifhop, but 
is allowed to the inferior clergy. TJrere are 
479 convents for men, and 74 for women, 
containing about 70,000 perlbm ; the con¬ 
vents of monks are governed by prefidents, 
called Archimandrites; thofe of nuns by 
women, called Igumenias. Above 900,000 
peafants belong to the eftates in poffiffion of 
the clergy. 

Befides the Greek religion, all other reli¬ 
gious profeffions are tolerated, and enjoy the 
free exercife of their worship. Livonia and 
fomc other provinces, which formerly be¬ 
longed to Sweden, arc of the Lutheran reli¬ 
gion. 
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gion. The Roman Catholics in the Polifji 
provinces, in which the order of Jefuits 
is dill tolerated, are under the government 
of the Catholic archbifhop of Vohilow. 
The Jews are tolerated only in or near the 
the Polilh provinces. The Armenians have 
a hifliop of their own, redding at Aftrachan. 
In the province of Saratow there are feveral 
flourtfhing fettlements of Moravian brethren. 
Of tlie Afiatic nations belonging to this vaft 
empire, fomc are Mahomedans, others wor- 
fljip the Delal Lama of Tibet, or the great 
L utuchtu of the Calmucks, and others, as 
the Kauilhadales and Kurilians have a form 
of pagan fuperdition peculiar to themfelves. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

R U S SIA is indebted for its prefent flou- 
rifiling date to the efforts of two great 
monarch*, fuccceding each other at no great 
didance of time, Had the intermediate fo- 
vci cigns between Peter the Great and Catha¬ 
rine the Second, who filled up the interval 

of 
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of 37 years, been capable of following the 
Heps of the firft of thefe monarchs, who 
found, about 90 years ago, his native coun¬ 
try uncivilized and dcfolatc, this riling em- 
• pire would have been much farther advanced 
in wealth and profperity. The prefent con¬ 
dition of this country requires, that the in¬ 
crease of its population Should be the prin¬ 
cipal objedt of the attention of government. 
It is the obvious policy of Ruflia to avoid 
wars, to encourage marriages, and to pro¬ 
mote agriculture, manufadturcs, and com¬ 
merce. Though its provinces arc of an enor¬ 
mous extent, though its army is the hu ge ft 
in Europe, the Ruffian empire is not ye; 
become formidable to the other great Euro¬ 
pean powers. Its vaft dominions, peopled 
in the more remote parts bynumcrous, fierce, 
and rcftlefs barbarians, contain as man) do- 
rueitic enemies, who, in a great mcafurc, en¬ 
gage the attention and occupy the power of 
the ftate. The neighbouring PcrSian and 
Tuikifli dominions, eafily provoked to hosti¬ 
lities, require large bodies of troops to guard 
the frontiers, which cannot be withdrawn 
without endangering the fafety of the whole 
empire. 
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Sciences and arts, introduced by Peter the 
Gieat, are highly encouraged by the prefent 
emprefs. There are in Ruffia three univer- 
filies, at Peterfburg, MofcOw, and Kiew ; the 
latter of which is merely a feminary for the 
clergy; an academy of fciences, an academy 
of arts, and an academy of the Ruffian lan¬ 
guage. The prefent emprefs is actually em¬ 
ployed in founding a number of fchools, for 
the education of the lower dalles of her fub- 
jeds, throughout the bell inhabited parts of 
the empire j an inftitution of the moft bene¬ 
ficial tendency, which, if rightly executed, will 
entitle the great Catharine, more than any of 
her predccdlbrs, to the gratitude of the Ruf¬ 
fian nation. 
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t. Tj'RIC TUNE L D’s Geograjie otter 
-D Swerige, Swedifh Geography, by 

E. Tuneld. Stockholm, 1785 (in 
Swedifh.) 

2 . Swea Rikes Staatjhundjkap, &c. An Ac¬ 

count of the Political State of the 
Swedifh Empire, by Swcn Lagerbi'ing. 
Stockholm, 1784 (Swedifli.) 

3. Mcmoircs pour Servir a la Connoiflance 

des Affaires Politiqucs & Oeconomiqucs 
de Suede, a Londres (Drefden) par 
Canzlcr, 1776. 

4. Gadebufch Pommerfcbe Samlurg. Collec¬ 

tions relative to the Hiftory of Pome¬ 
rania, by Mr. Gadebufch (German.) 

5. Patriotifcbe Beit rage. Patriotical Eilays 

and Collections, by Mr. Reichenbach, 
1784 (German.) 

6. Travels by Linne, Kalin, Regnard, Har- 

Icman, Buefch, &c. 


7. The 
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The Memoirs of the Swedifh Academy of 
Sciences, publifhed in the Swedifh lan¬ 
guage, and tranflated into the German, 
fin ce the year 1735. 

B. M'.neratogifche Gefihtcbte des Wejlmanland 
& Dalecarlifcbtn Erzgebiirgs. Minera- 
logical Hiftory of the Mines of Weft- 
manland and Dalecarlia, by Mr. Cron- 
ftadt, 1781 (German.) 
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Table III. 


Extent, Divisions, Possessions. 

50° —-70° latitude. 

io # -30° raft longitude. 

Square Mile-. 

SWEDEN — 

209,392 

216,000, 
2»,0,5 2« 

ace* rd. to 
St. To 
Bufeh. 

Divided into btvede n, piopcrly io ) 
ca led, and Gothland. Both > 
together — j i 

A. Sweden contains Upl .nd, Socder- 
maiiland, WcilnunLnd, Ncrikc, 
Dalecarhen 

64,000 


B. Gothi an n contains, Oftpothland, 
-UnJ r Oclaud aitiUiMi.anil. 
V> c ^ ittland, WvrmcJamJ, Dah-j 
la.it 1 . bob trim. Sink *» via. 

SJior.cn, llalbuid, Bkkinjjcn 



C. Kordland ~ — 

95-472 


» 

D. Laptlanp, divided into 7 di- 
flrkV, celled Marlcrn, viz. Josm- 
tchmd, l.appnwk, Aide. 1 mea, 
Piica, Lidia, To/ma, Kemi 



E. Fikki.and — — 

4*5,7S0 


F. TheSivi dish Part of Pomer am a, 
viz. Pomerania, liland of Rugen, 
the Diftritt of Wifrear 



G. In the Wbst India, Sweden ob¬ 
tained in the Year 1785, from 
France, the Ifland of St. Bar* 
thclcmi 

30 
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SWEDEN. 

WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HOUGH Sweden is by no means fa¬ 
voured with refpeft to climate, though 
the greater part of it is barren, (the uncul¬ 
tivated parts being eftimated at upwards of 
i i o 3 ooo fquare miles) yet the induftry of the 
inhabitants, in arts and agriculture, has raifed 
Sweden to the rank of a fecondary European 
power. However, notwithftanding the great 
encouragement given to agriculture, Sweden is 
dill obliged to import 300,000 tons of corn, 
and 4,535 hogfheads of fpirituous liquors. 
It imports, likewife, hemp, flax, fait, wine, 
beef, flUt, paper, leather, and Ead and Wed 
India goods. The exports confift chiefly in 
wood and minerals. In 1701, Sweden ex¬ 
ported 27,819 dozen of planks, 795 beams, 
and 1,258 balks of beech, 95,657tonsof tar, 
and 15,868 tons of pitch j fome cod, upw ards 
of 15o,oootons of herrings, of whichEngland 
bought for more than ia,oool. deiling; 
blubber or train-oil to the value of 28,468 
lilver dollars. Of the produce of the whale 
fifhery, there was exported, in 1781, 606 
tons of train-oil, and 68,ooopounds of whale¬ 
bone. 
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bone. The molt valuable among the pro¬ 
ductions of Sweden arc its minerals, princi-r 
pally copper and iron. Gold is found at 
Adclfort, in the province of Smaeland, to 
the amount of 850 ducats j but the expences 
of working this mine exceed the profits: a 
fmall quantity of gold is found in Weftman- 
land. The mines at Sala, in the fame pro* 
vince, produce filver to the amount of up¬ 
wards of 600 lb. there are alfo filver mines 
in Dalecarlia and Northfinnland. The total 
amount of the filver obtained from the 
Svvcdifli mines, in 1774, was 2,7001b. The 
copper mines at Falun and Garpenberg, in 
Dalecarlia, are very rich : the exportation of 
copper does, however, not exceed 6,000 (hip- 
pound. Of the iron found in Nerike, Up¬ 
land, Dalecarlia, &c. 320,000 fliippound are 
exported. Sweden produces 35,000 lies- 
pound of falt-petre, 5,500 tons of allum; 
and it has likewile vitriol and fulphur works. 
The value of the whole of exported minerals 
amounts to 2,300,000 German dollars: the 
exportation of wood is valued at 1 million $ 
and that of tar, pitch, and pot-a(h, at 
300,000 German dollars. Sweden exports 
vilfo peltry, or furs of grey fquirrels, bears, 

E 4 wolves. 
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wolves, foxes, ermine, martins, rein-deer, 
gluttons, &c. in great quantities. All the 
exported goods amounted, in 1768, to up¬ 
wards of 13 millions,, and the imports to 
little more than 10 millions of filver dollars. 
(Tunbcrg). The Swedes trade to all parts 
of Europe, to the Levan to, the I'.aft and 
Weft Indies, to Africa and China. There is 
a Swedifti K.'ft India Company, who have 
advanced 3 millions of dollars to the crown, 
and pay a duty to the king on cveiy u>yigc: 
there is, likeuile, a I.r'ante Company, r I he 
Ilank of Sweden is a loan and paper bank: 
its pi edits are eftimated at between 2 nsul 3 
mhhons of dollars annually. The crown 
o^ed to till- bank, in 1772, upwanis of a 9 
niillh 11of lilver dollars. (Dufehing. ScLIo- 
zri). Iheic aic 38 commercial towns in 
the kingdom, among whom Stockholm, Got- 
tenbuig, and Marftrand, aie the principal. 
Sweden has endeavoured to avoid paying the 
difagrceable duty in the Sound, by joining 
the inland lakes with the fca, hy a can ;1 
beginning not far from Stockholm tiom the 
gulf of Bothnia, and extending to the < 
man ocean near Gothenburg •> but the at- 
tempt huS not yet fuccecded. 


cuvi i;:; 
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GOVERNMENT. 

S INCE the memorable revolution in the 
year rye, Swden may, with great 
propriety, be called a monarchy. The fe- 
nnre, it is true, claims Hill Tome (hare in the 
ndmiTR'-pti m ; but its members arc chofcn 
by t u c king liimf.lt. C:i coding to the 
throne, the foveieign engages t) obferve the 

7 O 

fundamcntrl lor. of t-’e kingdom: lie has 
the abfolute diipofil of the aimy, and Ins 
the power of calling together as well as of dif- 
iblvi.ir the all'emM/ of the Rates; but he 

W # 

cannot impofe any new tax without con- 
lulting the diet, whole confent is ncccffuy 
to lc\) them from the fubjeft. The fenate 
is the hi&hcR couit or council in the king¬ 
dom, and is compofed of 17 fenators or lu- 
picmc u imfellors. The diet is formed by 
the deputies of the four eftates, or cukrs of 
the nation, viz. the order of the nobility, 
the clergy, the citizens, and the pc a Pints: 
inch order has its fpeaker, who prdicks over' 
the rcfpcwtivc deputies. The icnatc is divided 
into two departments; 011c of them has the 

lupi erne 
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fupreme infpeltion over the adminiftration 
of juftice, over the mines, being the 
chief fource of the national wealth, and the 
revifion of all public accounts; the other 
department trania&s all other branches of 
public and foreign bufmefs. The provinces 
arc under governors, called provincial cap¬ 
tain* (Lnndhauptman). Juftice is admi- 
uiftcied in every town by the civil magiftrates. 
The whole kingdom is divided into 82 dis¬ 
tricts of jurifdiClion, each of which has it j 
own couit of juftice, called Hen . in 
tilde country courts, the judge is alii lieu by 
a jury of 12 peafanls. I rom tR* duifioi.' 
of thefe couits, there lies app* .-l . 1 iujc- 

rior couits, called l<rtghiaiju s , i i* ) r\ 
the latter to four fupieme cun t. 't iuiIku 
ture, eftablifhed at Stockholm 1 I’npiiv 
Abo, and Wafa. The Rom ia, < C 1 
is not in foice in Sweden : j ft. . «- 1- 

niftered, without the delays vfie.l in other 
count!ies, according to the rcguLti m of the 
code of laws publiftied in the year 1736. 
(S. Cpdex Legum Suecicarum editus a C. 
Koenig. 1736). Other departments for the 
Iran faction of public bufinefs are the follow- 
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jng: the War Office, the Exchequer, the 
Court of Admiralty, the Chancery, the Boarc} 
of Ttade, and the Board of Mines. 


FINANCES. 

^pHE revenue amounted, in 1772, to 
11,089,122 filver dollars, the public 
expenditure to 11,466,125 filver dollars j aqd 
the national debt, exceeded, at that time, the fum 
of 60 millions. Since the late revolution, the 
revenue Jins 1 _en encteaied, by appropriating 
if the rio tiie lucrative monopoly in fpi- 
11 nous h .which is valued at upwards 
e. ** m !' n <A lilv-r dollars. Mr. Tun- 
h-.g e hmui li ordinary revenue, in 1784, 
•t 1 1 .Ih. i ot ’'a dollars. The revenue 
acuiuwg Lv 1 tne German province of Po- 
mcrania, amounted, in 1781, to 234,287 
German doll; 1 * •. j and, in 17S2, that of Po¬ 
merania and \Vifmar to 249,000 German 
dollars. The chatoulle, or private purfe of 
the king, is eftimated at 200,000 rix dollars. 
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I N 1784, it confifted of 50,421 tncn. 

The Swedifli forces are divided into (A), 
national tioops, anil (H), levied troops, modly 
foreigners: the fiill, being fup plied by the 
Swedifli nation, and confiding ol count: y peo¬ 
ple, who let vc only dm ing the fcafon of the 1 e- 
views, have fome rcfemblance to a national 
militia: they arc, however, much better dis¬ 
ciplined than militias com nonly aie. The 
infantry mud: be fupphed and maintained by 
the order of the pcalanK the ravaliy In the 
older of the nobility. '1 he othcis ( 13 ), molt 
of whom aie foarigners, ale perpetually on 
duty, and receive continual pu. 


A. Nationu T R O 0 1 *S. 

Infant a y. 

22 national regiments of different 1 
ftrength, 

1 battalion- 

1 „ ■ of Chadcurs 


i together 
1 , 2 % ! 25,125 
i 28J 


C A V A L R \ . 


Ilorfc Cuards 
The noble Guard 
5 regiments 

4 


(6 companies) 


1 > 5 3 5 

375 

5,000 

Pragoons, 
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Dragoons, 2 regiments — 

2,000 

befides 


1 Efcadr. of Dragoons of — 

4OO 

1 — - — 

3 °° 

i Comp. - — 

100 


B. Levied, or (landing TROQPS. 


Infantry. 


King’s Guards — — 

2,800 

7 regiments, fome of 1,260 men. 

fome of lefs — 

5,960 

Sawolax Chalfeurs — 

400 

Cavalry. 

Hufiars — — — 

300 

Light Dragoons — — 

• 200 

_ Artillery. 

5 Brigades — — 

3 > 2 3 ° 

5 ■■■*- (Fortificats.) — 

2,706 


50,421 
it. T. 
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25 (hips of the line. 

12—14 frigates.* 

5c galleys. 

15—77,000 Sea-men, 


Two 
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Two regiments of marines, together 
1400 men. Some new fhips of the line arc 
now building, fo as to make up the number 
of 30. 


RELIGION. 


T HE religion eftablifhed in Sweden is 
the Lutheran, which the fovercign 
muft profefs, and is engaged to maintain in 
the kingdom. Calvinifts, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews, arc tolerated. The fuperior clergy 
of Sweden have prelerved the dignities of 
the Roman Catholic church ; it is compofcd 
of the archbifhop of Upfal, of 14 biihops, 
and 192 provolls 01 prefidents. The juiif- 
di&ion in ccclcfiaftical matters is in the hands 
of 19 confilforics. The number of the in¬ 
ferior clergy, comprehending the minifters 
of pariflics, &c. amounts only to 1387. 


GENE- 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

T HE confequence of Sweden is greatly 
diminifhed, iince the unfoitunate wais 
of Chailes XII. b) which it loft its richeft 
provinces. And notwithstanding all the en¬ 
couragement gis r cn to agriculture, mining, 
and commerce, the population is 3 ct lo thin, 
and the ciir.iate fo fevere, that this kingdom is 
not likely to receive foon any confiderable and 
rapid additions of power. The fate of the 
fciences in Sweden has been much more for¬ 
tunate. Good lchooh aic cftablllhed in every 
part of the kingdom ; there are three very 
ufeful uniscrfities at Uplal, Lund, and Abo; 
and the German univeifity of Crcifswald, in 
the province of Pomerania. At Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Upfal, there are royal fo- 
cicties of fciences; academies for antiquities, 
the belles lettres, painting, and mufic, are 
eftabliflied in the capital. There is alfo a 
particular and very valuable inftitution for 
promoting the Rudy of Swedifh geography 
and topography, called Landmeter college; 
and a phyfiographical fociety at Lund. Swe¬ 
den has many men of learning diftinguilhed 

for 
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for their knowledge of natural philofophy, 
chemiftry, political cecondmy, &c. The an-* 
cicnt connection of this kingdom with Fi ance 
has been confirmed by the prefent king, who 
has opened for ever a free harbour to the 
French in confideration of the ifland of St. 
Barihelcmi, in the Weft-Indies, ceded to him 
by France, in the year 1 784. The neigh¬ 
bouring ftates of Ruflia and Denmark aic 
very attentive to the motions of Sweden, - 
which in former times proved to them an 
enemy of the greateft confequcncc. 
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D E N M A R *K. 


AUTHORITIES. 

I- JjOK'TOPPlDAN's Dcvjke A'las, 

1^63. (Danifh, and tranflated into 
German.) 

2. Daumarks naturlige og polit . Forfaining , 

6cc. The natural and political State 
of Denmark and Norway, by M. 
Schyttc. Copcnh. J773. (Dani(h.) 

3. Matcrialien zur Danifehen Statijlick , &c. 

Materials towards the Knowledge of 
the State of Denmark, Flenffiurg, 
1784. (German.) 

4. Alice do ten cincs reifenden Rujfcn , &c. 

Anecdotes relative to Denmark, by 
a Ruffian Traveller. 

5. Wraxall’s and Cox’s Travels. 

6. Schlegels Da/lift he Reifebefckrcihungen , 

£cc. Travels through Denmark, by 
M. Schlcgcl. Copcnh. 1776. (Germ.) 

7. Lettres fur lc Danem.tic. a Geneve, 

1758, and 1765, 2 tomes 

P 


8. Ton- 
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8. Pontoppidan’s Natural Hift. of Norway. 

9. Reife nacb Norwegen, &c. A Tour 

through Norway, by M. Fabricius. 
1780. (German.) 

10. Reife durch Jflaud. Travels through Ice¬ 

land, by Olafsen and Powelfcn. 1779. 

11 . Br nfe uher I fiend. Letteis on Iceland, 

by Van Troil. 1779. 

12. GefcL'iihte Daswiemaris, &c.* The I lift. 

of Denmark, by M. Suhm. Flenib. 
J 777 * 

13. Danmaiks og Norgcs Til Hand i lie n- 

feendc til Ilandelcn. Soroc, 1772. 

14. Tabdlcn ueber die Bcvolkerung der 

Danifchen Staatcn in Europa nach 
dcr den 15 Aug. 1769. angeftcltcn 
Zaehlung (D. Ocder) Mlfpt. 
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C. NORWAY. 

TABLE IV. 

Norway, Faroe Iflands, and Iceland. 


DiVifioi . 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

I’opulat. 
on tv* y J 
Iij. mile. 

Ch cf Towns. 

C. NORWAY. 
Divide 1 into four g-v 
vru mint , M2. 

NORTH. 

1. Drontbcim 

112,000 

4;,ico 

72*5,141 Oed. 
7 *S«< CO 
''-c , CO 

P. touf. 17S3. 

7 

not jet 2 

Prontheim 8co 
Ward 

Bu b en lire c 

Ocd. 13,73 s 

2. Bergen 

SOU TH. 
j. Chm*uni 1 

4. ChrifhiuUnd 

6*,Soo 


10 

ChnrtUnU 7 7 c< 
Oed. 7496 
% hnfhantanu 310c 
e ndriJiflull 5X34 

Ocd. 360c 
<on(beig q or 

Oed. S06S 

D. Fa 11 or hli uS 
the Urged of lUm 
Stir me 


5000 


Ihorftatcn 

E. Ic* land 

• 

40,400 

St. 

46,201 

Otdcr 1169. 
Tn»il. 

j 

Ska) holt 

Hoolum 


The whole of Denmark contains 68 towns, 
22 fmallcr towns, or boroughs, 15 earldoms, 
16 baronies, 932 eftates of the inferior no¬ 
bility, 70 o villages. 

Norway contains only 18 towns, two earl¬ 
doms, and 27 eftates of the other nobility. 
(Bufching.) 

D. 
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Danish Possessions in the other 
Parts of the Globe. 

ASIA. 

Inhabitants. 

Settlements in Coromandel 20,000 

1. Tranquebar, with the 2. Fort of Danf- 
borg. 3. The Nicobar, or Frederick’s Iflands, 
north of Sumatra. 4. Some factories or 
lodges. 

AFRICA. 

1. Chriftiaanfbourg. 2. Fnedenfbourg (on 
the coaft of Guinea). 3. Some factories, 
near Axim. 

AMERICA. 

1. Greenland, divided into Eaft or Old 
Greenland, and Welt Greenland, a very ex- 
tcnfive country, of many thoufand Jquare 
miles, but very thinly inhabited. Grant z 
reckons only 957 Rated, and 7000 wander¬ 
ing inhabitants in Well Greenland. Old or 
Ealt Greenland has been fhut up by the ice, 
and only lately, in 1786, difeovered again by 
a Danifh captain. The Danes are the only * 
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nation who have fcttlcments in Weft Green¬ 
land j where, under their protection, the Mo¬ 
ravian brethren have miflionaries, a;id very 
'ufcful eftabiifhments. Crantz, and after him 
Fabricius, give the beft defciiption of this 
country. 2. The iflands of St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and St. John, in the Weft-Indies, 
lleie the Moravian brethren have alio ufe- 
ful eftablifhments. (See Oldenburg’s Be- 
Shreibung dcr Infel St. Thomas.) 

WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T F the cold and barren kingdom of Nor- 
way did not require large fupplies of 
corn from Denmark, the latter would be 
able to export a confiderablc quantity of it. 
Slcfwic, Jutland, Secland, and Lckmd, arc 
very rich corn countries. Black cattle, which 
is in great abundance and of great excellence 
in thefe provinces, is a raoft valuable article, 
of commerce with the neighbouring pio- 
vinces of Germany : between Co and 80,000 
head of cattle are annually fold. Denmark 
is rather deficient in llieep, with which the 
climate docs not agree fo well. The chief 

produce 
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produce of Norway is wood and timber; the 
annual exports of mart's, planks, balks, and 
fir-wood, amount to the value of 1,000,000 
rixdollars: this trade is chiefly carried on 
by the towns of Chrirtiania, and Dron- 
theim; one dirtricl in the government 
of Drontheim fupplies annually 535,000 
planks. Norway exports great variety cf 
peltry, confifting of lkins of bears, lynxes, 
wolves, ermine, grey fquirrels, and fevcral 
forts of foxes, rein-deer, elks, &c. The mines 
of Norway are very valuable; there is but 
little gold found, except at Edsfort, in the 
government of Chrirtiania. The mines at 
Konlberg and Jarllberg produce filver tojdie 
value of 300—350,000 rixdollars annually; 
and they employ upwards of 4000 miners : 
government, however, docs not derive any 
revenue from thefe mines, the expences of 
which exceed the profits. The iron-works 
in this kingdom produce an annual profit of 
60,000 rixdollars. About 4—5000 fliip- 
pound of copper are exported; the greateft 
mine of this metal is at Roeraa, in the go¬ 
vernment of Drontheim. The number of 
miners in Noway amounts to about 8000. 
Norway has very valuable filheries. Accord- 
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ing to Pontoppidan, upwards of 1 oo fpecies 
of fifties are caught in thefe feas; of which 
the articles of cod, herrings, and whales, are 
valued at near two million of rixdollars. The 
fame author informs us, that Norway ex¬ 
ports large quantities of trainoil; The 
imports of Denmark coniift chiefly in corn; 
as to Norway, only T V part of it is fit for 
agriculture; befides corn, the articles, of 
fait, flax, linen, wool, brandy, wine, fruits, 
filk, fpices, hardware, and luxuries, arc im¬ 
ported. Norway being thinly peopled, and 
little acquainted with luxury, and pofl’efling 
the above-mentioned valuable articles of ex¬ 
portation, has, upon the whole, the balance 
of trade in its favour, which is againft the 
kingdom of Denmark. The whole of the 
exports of Denmark and Holftein, amounted 
in 1768 to 1,382,681 rixdollars; the im¬ 
ports to 1,976,800 rd. The exports of Nor¬ 
way, to 1,711,369, and the imports to 
1,238,284 dollars. (Bufching). There are 
at prefent two trading companies, an Eaft-In- 
•dia, and a Guinea and Weft-India company; 
an Infurance company, and a paper-bank. The 
paflage through the Sund, between Helfin- 
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goer and Hclfingborg, is very much fre¬ 
quented: in 1783, 11,161 fliips paffed it; 
the number of ihips is at prefent more than 
double the number of thofe which paffed it 
in 1750. Manufactures do not thrive in 
Denmark ; there are, however, fcveral manu¬ 
factures of cloth, hardware, china, gloves, 
&c. refineries of fugar, faltpetrc-works, &c. 
For the encouragement and convenience of 
inland trade, a navigable canal has been 
drawn lately from Kiel, through Holftein, 
to the river Eyder; by the means of which, 
the Baltic and the German fea are connected. 
The chief commercial towns in this king¬ 
dom arc, Copenhagen, l'lenfburg, and Kiel; 
and Bergen and Drontheim, in Norway. 


GOVERNMENT. 

f 

T H E ancient kings of Denmark exer- 
cifed a power limited by the very 
conliderable lights and pi ivileges poflefled by 
the cftales of the kingdom,viz. the nobility, the 
clergy, and the commons. It was no longer 
ago than the beginning of 1661, that the 

eftates. 
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eftates, annoyed by diffenfions among them- 
felves, and guided by leaders indifferent to 
the ineftimable bleffings off liberty, took the 
rafh ftep of furrendering their native rights 
to their monarch. Since this fervile a£l of 
fubmiffion, the kings of Denmark have been 
poffeffed of an abfolute and unccntrouled 
authority, fubjeft to the conditions of their 
profcfling the eftablifhed Proteftant religion, 
and prcferving the dominions of the king¬ 
dom undivided. The order of fucceflion was 
fettled in 1665, by the Lex Regia, which 
renders women capable of fucceeding to the 
throne. The law of Indigenate, which ex¬ 
cludes foreigners, not naturalized, from hold¬ 
ing any employment of truft or profit,Was 
introduced by the prelent king. Chriftian 
V. publifhed an excellent code of civil and 
criminal laws, for the ufe of the kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway; Iceland retaining its 
very ancient and peculiar cuffomary law. 
The Roman or civil law is not in force in 
this kingdom, nor is any regard paid to 
other foreign fyftems of law. Juftice is ad- 
nmriftered in the feveral courts with great 
fairnefs and difpatch, according to the fim- 
ple and excellent regulations of the code of 
1 laws. 
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laws. The higheft department of. adminis¬ 
tration is the cabinet, or fupreme council, 
compofed, at prefent, of the hereditary prince 
and fix minifters of ftate, prefidents of the 
fubordinate departments; among which, that 
of foreign affairs is confidered as the moft 
honourable. There are two chanceries, one 
for the Danifli, and the other for the Ger¬ 
man language. Each province has a parti¬ 
cular governor prefiding over the provincial 
departments. 


FINANCES. 

Seven million of dollars (Goett. Mag.) 

In the year 1769, 6,272,000 dollars. 

% 

1. Denmark - 3,106,000 

2. Norway -- 1,600.000 

3. Slefwik and Holftein — 1,328,000 

4. Oldenburg, Delmcnhorft, and 

Ploen 390,007 

5. Wcft-India Iflands - 133,000 

The King’s private Chatoulle. 

1. The cuftom of the Sund — 700,000 

2. From the town of Altona — 1 8,000 
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(Bufching’s Woech. N. 1777, and Dent- 
ichesMuf. 1783.) Debts in 1771* about 15 
million of dollars. (Bufching’s Mag. and 
Briefe ueber den Finanz-plan. v. Danne- 
mark.) 

The debts were in 1770 only about 
1,400,000 dollars, and fince that time they 
have been ft ill more diminifhed. 


ARMY. 

According to the new plan of 1785, 
which has been almoft executed, the number 
of the army will be as follows: 1. A. Cavalry 
6073 men j confifting, of horfe-guards, only 
117 men j of four regiments of cavalry, four 
regiments of dragoons, two corps of huftars. 
B. Infantry, 33,475 mens viz.. foot-guards 
483; fixteen regiments of national troops 
and foreigners, two corps of chafieurs, gar- 
rifon troops, and artillery. 

Men- 

2. For Norway -- 3 5,715 

Cavalry, four reg. of dragoons 4349 

Infantry, two leg. moftly prefled 

foreigners -- 2294 

- . Eight reg. national — 27,528 

Infantry, 
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Infantry, Skaters (fkielobere) — 

Garrifon 156, and artillery - 

The corps of engineers confifts only 
of 20 officers, 

« 

Total of the army 75,263 

The expences of the army will amount to 
only 1,663,922 rixdollars. Pol. J. 1785, 
and Schloezer. There is a military fchool at 
Copenhagen. 
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(1779) Sixty-one Sail, viz. 

Thirty-one fhips of the line. 

Nine ditto of 50 guns. 

Twenty-one frigates, befides fome {loops, 
bombs, and fire-fhips. Only 25 {hips of the 
line and 15 frigates are fit for {ervice. There 
have been fome more built lately. There are 
employed in the King’s {hips 5000 failors, 
befides a corps of marines. At Copenhagen 
there is a naval academy. (Pol. J. 1784, 
and Hift. Portf. 1784.) 
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RELIGION. 

* 

I N Denmark, as in Sweden, the ellablifhcd 
religion is the Lutheran, which was in¬ 
troduced in the year i536. Chriftians of all 
other profeflions, and Jews, arc tolerated. 
Millions for the convei fion of. pagans arc 
eftabliflied in the more remote polftllions of 
this crown, in Lapland, Greenland, and 
Tranquebar. The Danilh clergy con fills of 
billiops, provolls, and miniflers. The bi- 
fhops, called in public a< 5 ts fuperintendants, 
are fix in number, of whom the bilhop of 
Seeland is the firft in rank. All eccleliallical 
affairs are fubjeft to the regulations and the 
jurifdi&ion of the college of Supreme In- 
fpe&ors; the provolls convene every fix 
months a.fubordinate meeting of the minif- 
ters under their infpe&ipn, in which they 
prefide, and over which they exercife a juris¬ 
diction ; from which an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Infpeftors. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

B Y a late agreement with Rufiia, Den¬ 
mark is freed from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of this power in Jlohtein; 
and as it has at prelent nothing to fear from 
Sweden, which was formerly its melt foi- 
midable enemy, this kingdom has it in its 
power to enjoy a very happy and peaceable 
fituation. It has carefully and wifely avoid¬ 
ed to engage in any war for thefe fixty 
years paft; and has made every effort to 
increafc its population, and to encourage 
agriculture, the manufactures, and the 
fcicnces. Denmark has two univerlities, 
that of Copenhagen, and that of Kiel; two 
academical colleges, at Soroe and Odenfee; 
and thirty-two other great fchools in the 
principal towns. There is at Copenhagen 
a royal focicty of fcicnces; an hiftorical 
focicty for the ftudy of Northern hiftory; 
another of Icelandic hiftory and literature; 
an academy for painting and architecture; 
a college of phyficians and furgeonsj and 
another focicty of fcicnces at Drontheim. 

This 
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This kingdom (hares with Sweden the praife 
of promoting fciences, by fending numbers 
of learned men, at the public expence, to 
all parts of the globe, in order to make ufe- 
ful di&overics. 
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The following Hates are alfo generally 
considered as belonging to Poland, notwith- 
llanding they are not its fubjefts. 

1. The Republic of Danzig, 33 villages. 
The town contains about 50,000 inhabitants. 

2. The Republic of Thorn, 42 villages, 
aim oil all under the fovereignty of Pruflia. 
The town contains 20,^00 inhabitants. 

3. The Duchy of Courland and Sem- 
gallen. 



Square 

Miles* 

Population 

Populat.on 
for every 
c qu«tie Mile 

Towns. 

1. Curlandia ) 

2. Sexngallen J 

% 

4*11* 

300,000 

73 

Goldingen 

Lifbau 

Mitiu, the re- 
fidence has 
11,000 inhab. 


There are in Poland 

Noblemen’s eilates 

Abbeys — 

Convents of Monks 

— - ■■ Nuns 

Houfes in general 

Peafants —* 

Jews —» 


2,377 villages 
22,032 

37 

• 579 
86 

1,674,328 

1,243,000 

500,000 

B. Mag. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

P OLAND is one of the wcakeft Rates 
in Europe; the reafon of this is, the 
oppreflion of the tradefpeople in the towns, 
and the flavery of the peafantry. The cir¬ 
culating fpecie is valued at only 13 millions 
and a half of German dollars; and interefl: 
is ftill as high as from 7 to 1 o per cent. If 
the Ikill of the natives in agriculture bore 
any proportion to the fertility of the foil, 
Poland muft needs be one of the richeft 
countries in the woildj for though a large 
part of it lies uncultivated, it expojts no in- 
confiderablc quantity of corn: the forefts and 
mines of Poland, if duly attended to, and alfo 
its furs and cattle, might produce a very large 
ium. These are few manufactures in this 
kingdom excepting thole at Grodnow. Want 
of induftry and of freedom, arc the chief 
icaibns that the balance of trade is fo much 
againft Poland. The exports arc coi n, hemp, 
flax, horfes, fome of them wild horfes, cattle, 
(about 100,000 oxen every year) peltry, 
timber, metals, manna, wax, honey, and 
Ibme other lefs confiderablc articles: the 

value 
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value of them, in the year 1777 amounted 
to nearly 30 millions of dollars: the im-< 
ports confiding chiefly in wine, cloth, filk, 
hardware, gold, filver, Eaft and Weft India 
goods, were fuppoled to amount to no lefs 
than 47 millions of dollars. 


GOVERNMENT. 

S INCE the late revolution, the govern¬ 
ment of Poland is Ariftocratical. Its 
nominal head is an elective king, fo limited, 
that in public ads he is often called only the 
firftordcrof the republic. On being eledled, the 
king is obliged immediately to fign the Palia 
Convents of Poland. The fovereign power 
is vefted in the hands of the three orders cf 
the date, the king, the fenate, and the no¬ 
bility. Out of the latter, which is very nu¬ 
merous, the fenate is chofen, which is divi¬ 
ded into 5 dalles; the clergy conditute the 
fird; the next in rank is compofed of the 
governors of the provinces. The fenators 
have feats and perfonal votes in the diet: the 

G 3 reft: 
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reft of the nobility fend their reprefentatives, 
called meflengers, to the number oi upwards 
of ioo, whofe expencec are defrayed by a 
daily allowance. The diet formed by thefe 
perfons has its regular, or ordinary, and ex¬ 
traordinary meetings. The firft are held 
twice at Waifaw, and once at Grodno, every 
two years: the extraordinary meetings are 
convened by the king for particular purpofes 
and occafions, fuch as relate to internal 
ceconomy or war. All affairs of juftite, of 
which the diet has cognizance iu the laft in- 
ftance, are decided by majoniy of votes; 
but affairs of ftate may he intci nipt ed b a 
jfingle diffentient voice, called the LiKa.m 
Veto. Theie are, in Poland <<. »* i *ni\. 

tary affemblies, called Con fed- lut’n i l 
by different parties of the nobilif *n r ppo- 

lition to one another, and undu J't dine- 
* 

tion of h leader, called Maifhal of llu Con¬ 
federation. For the difpatch of the common 
courfe of bufinefs, there was eredted, in 
1774, a permanent council (confeil jTerina- 
nent) of which the king is the head; the 
other mefabers are 3 bifhops, 11 woiwods, 
4 members of the fenate, and 8 noblemen. 
It has 5 departments; that of foreign af- 

faii s 
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fairs, of internal police, of juftice, the board 
of war, and the board of finances. 

The piovinces are governed by Woiwods, 
Starofts, and Caftellans, names which are ex- 
preflive of the different extent and importance 
of their govei nments. Since the year 1775, it 
is a fundamental law, that none but a native 
can be elected king of Poland; and he is to 
be chufen by the unanimous votes of a par¬ 
ticular diet, ailembled for that purpofe at 
Cracow, (' .:r Warfaw: during the interreg¬ 
num, the . .chbifliop of Gnefen governs the 
kingdom •.! has the right of calling toge¬ 
ther tl\ 

'll> , .«. ■ ’d il laws of the kingdom are 

t :c T ' 1 . l > * 11. and thole llatutes which 

i 

arc u>a. .ol at ih? diet. The Roman law is 
not 1 *T\ nor univerfally in force; the 
rode la ,”j is in the Polifh, not in the 
Latin Mnguagc. The inferior clafles of fub- 
jeefs, the citizens, and peafants, are ftill 
flaves to the nobility, their feudal lords: 
thele are the folc arbiters of juftice on their 
eftates, and in the towns. There are, how¬ 
ever, feveral courts of appeal in important 
caufes; the fupreme court of appeal is one of 
the departments of the confeii permanent. 
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ARMY. 

In the year 1784, it confifted of 17,404 
men. 

A. Army of the Crown, or of Poland. 


General Staff — 

27 

Cavalry — 

5.483 

Infantry — 

7,762 


13,272 

Army of Lithuania. 
General Staff — 

26 

Cavalry — 

2,425 

Infantry — 

1,681 


According to an aft of the fenate, in 1776, 
the crown army ought to amount to 13,409, 
and that of Lithuania to 4770 men. The 
whole military eftablifhment is fubjeft to 
the regulations of the confeil permanent. 
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FINANCES. 

(Medium of the years 1782—1784.) 

Revenue 3, 1 93,63 5 German dollars 

Expences 2,825,453 

Private chatoulle of the king, 1,333,000 
florins. (Ba. W. Nach.) 

The debts of Poland run high j the whole 
amount is eftimated at 130 million of florins, 
of which only 1,144,000 florins were ac¬ 
knowledged by the diet, and half a million of 
florins every year is appropriated to the pay¬ 
ment of them. (B.Mag.) 


RELIGION. 

T HE eftabliftied religion is the Roman 
Catholic: Proteftants, to whom the 
name of Diflidents is now confined, are to¬ 
lerated. In former times, the rights and 
numbers of the Proteftants were fo great, 
that they claimed equal authority with the 
Roman Catholics; and about 1573, both 
parties were called diflidentes quoad leligi- 
onem. Yet, afterwards, the Proteftants luf- 
fered very great oppreflion till aftci the late 
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civil wars j their rights were, at length, fettled 
in 1778, by the interference of the neigh¬ 
bouring powers. They are, however, ftill 
incapable of holding the fen, 1 r rial dig* "ty, 
and are admitted only to inferior appoint¬ 
ments. Befides Calvinifts and Lutherans, 
there are, in Poland, congregations of Greeks, 
Unitarians and Arians, all of whom are now 
comprehended under the name of Diflldents. 
In a country as fnpcrftitious as Poland, the 
power of the priefts, and the authority of 
the Pope, is ftill very great. The Pones 
nuncio h$s a very extenfive ecclefiaftical juiif- 
di&ion. At the head of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic clergy is the primate of Poland, who is 
archbifhop of Gnefen : he ftiles himfclf a 
prince: he has the firft rank among the fena- 
tors, and is legatus natus of the Holy See. 
There are, in Poland, 12 bilhopricks, 37 
abbeys, 579 convents of men, and 86 of 
women. The knights of Malta, refiding in 
Poland, belong likewife to the clergy. (B). 
The Lutheran church, is governed by a picf- 
bytery, or confiftory of the Antiftites of the 
church and the minifters: there arc great 
contefts fubfifting between the adherents of 
this church and the Catholics. (Rcfume de 
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. l’affaire des DifTidens, a 1783.) TheCalvi- 
nifts have one fenior general and three Seni- 
ors, to whom the government of their church 
is entrufted. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

T HE greateft check Poland met with in 
its progrefs to profperity, was the late 
partition; by which, 2nd the preceding dis¬ 
turbances, it is now entirely at the mercy of 
the neighbouring powers. The prefent king, 
who is one of the moft refpe&able and en¬ 
lightened princes, has experienced the greateft 
difficulties, and has been very unfuccefsful in 
attempting to Support the'declining grandeur 
of his country. Learning is at a low ebb: 
there are but two univfrfities at Cracow and 
at Wilna, under whofe direction are all the 
fubordinate Schools. The king, as well as 
Some of the firft nobility, endeavour, to the 
utmoft of their power, to encourage arts and 

Sciences. 
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T A E L E VI. GERMANY. 


Extent <nd Divifions. 

Are?. in c qjaic 
Milcfc. 

Population. 

l'opulat. 
foi eveiy 
fq. Miiu 

45 ° 4— 54 ° 4 °' kt- 

5°—— i9°caftlong. 

177,984, B. 
204,736, Cr. 
192,000St. u. 

29,000,000, B. 

27. 4 °i.S 79 » Cr • 
24,000,000, 

Gatterei 



1 9 1 » 57 1 » 
medium 

25,700,000 ' 

medium 

>34 

i. Upper Saxony 
2% Lower Saxony 

3. WeftphaKa 

4. Upper Rhine 
Lower Rhine 

6. Burgundy 

7. Franconia 

8. Swabia 

9. Bavaiia 

10. Auftria ! 

11. Bohemia 

12. Moravia 

13. Silcfia 

14. Lufatia 

32,000 

20,480 

20,000 

8,000 

7,328 

7.504 

7.744 

11,664 
16,320 

34,32° 

1 5 > 37 ° 

6,336 

11,520 

2,880 

3,700,000 
2,100,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1.100,000 
1,880,000 
1,000,000 ! 
1,800,000 

1,600,000 
4,182,000 
2,266,000 
1,137,000 
1,800,000 
400,000 

>»S 

102 

"5 

‘i? 

163 

255 

129 

•54 

98 

121 

148 

•79 

•57 

136 
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Subdivifions of each of the Ten Circles, viz. 
i. Circle of Upper Saxony. 
Subdivisions. 

i. Duchy of Pomerania. 2. Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar. 3. Duchy of Gotha. 4. 
Coburg. 5. Meinungcn. 6. IJildburghau- 
ien. 7. Eifenach. 8. Thuringia. 9. An¬ 
halt. 1 o. Schwarzburg. 11. Electorate of 
Brandenburg. 12. Electorate of Saxony. 
13. County of Mansfeld. 14. Wcrningerode 
15. Baiby. 16. Hohenftein. 17. Hazfeld. 
18. Reus. 19. Shaumburg. 20. Merfe- 
burg. 2i. Naunburg Zeitz. 22. Walken- 
ried. 23. Abbey of Quedlingburg. 

2. Circle of Lower Saxony. 

Subdivisions. 

1. Bilhopricof Hildefheim. 2. Bilhopric 
of Lubec. 3. Abbey of Ganderfheim. 4. 
Duchy of Magdeburg. 5. Duchy of Hal- 
bcrftadt. 6. Duchy of Bremen. 7. Duchy 
of Celle. 8. Duchy of Grubcnhag'.n. 9. 
Duchy of Calcnberg. 10. Duchy of Lau- 

enburg. 
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enburg. 11. Duchy of Wolfenbuttel. 12. 
Duchy of Mecklenburg. 13. Duchy of Hol- 
ftein. 14. County of Rantzau. 15. Prin¬ 
cipality of Blankenburg. 16. Principality 
of Schwerin. 17. Principality of Ratze- 
burg. 18. Imperial Cities: Hamburg. 19. 
Lubec. 20. Goflar. 21. Miilhaufen. 22. 
‘Nordhaufen. 23. Bremen. 


3. Circle of Westphalia, 


SuB-DIV1S10N9. 

i. Bifhopricks of Munfter. 2. Ofnaburg. 
3. Paderborn. 4. Liege. 5. Duchies of 
Cleves. 6. Juliers. 7. Beigen. 8. Prin¬ 
cipalities of Minden. 9. Veiden. 10. Ooft- 
friefland. n.Naflau. 12. Oldenburg. 13. 
Counties of Lippe. 14. Bentheim. 15. 
Teklenburg. 16. Hoya. 17. Diepholz. 18. 
Wicd. 19. Sayn. 20. Rietbeig. 21. Lim- 
buig. 22. Seven Abbies. 23. Imperial Ci¬ 
ties, Cplogne. 24. Aix la Chapelle. 2 5. 
Doi tmund, befides fome fmaller counties and_ 
lordfhip9. 



4. Circle 
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4. Circle of the Upper Rhine. 

Sub-divisions. 

BHhopricks of Worms, Spire, Strafburg, 
Bafel, Fulda; Great Mafterihip of the Knights 
of St. John, at Heiterlheim; 3. Provofties, the 
Landgraviates ©f HelTc Call'd; Darmftadt, 
Horn berg, Rotenburg, the Principalities of 
Naflau, Deux Ponts, Sponheim, Veldenz, 
Simmern, Lautem, Waldec, Salm; Counties, 
Ilanau Lichtenberg, Hanau Munzenberg, 
Sponheim, Ifeburg, Witgenftein, Falken- 
ftein,Leiningcn,&c. Imperial towns, Worms, 
spire, Frankfort on the Main, Wezlar. 

?. Circle of the Lower Rhine 
A lfo called Electoral Circle 
Sub-divisions. 

Four Electorates of Mentz, Trier, Co¬ 
logne, and the Palatinate; Duchy of Arem- 
berg, Bailey of Coblenz, belonging to the 
Teutonic Order; Counties of Beilftein, Lower 
"Ifenburg. The Prince of Turn and Taxis, 
Poftmafter-gcneral of the Empire, is one of 
the Hates of this circle, but his eftates are 
not fituated in this circle. 


6 . Circle 
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6 . Circle of Burgundy. 

Sub-divisions. 

Formerly 17 provinces of the Netherlands 
belonged to it ; the remaining parts of this 
circle are thofe provinces which belong at 
prefent to the houfe of Auftria, viz. Duchies 
of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, Gueldre; 
counties of Flanders, Hennegau, Namur; 
marquiiate of Antwerp, Malines. 

7. Circle of Francqnia. 

Sub-divisions. 

The bilhopricks of Bamburg, Wurzburg, 
Eichftedt, the teriitory of the great mailer of 
the Teutonic order, Mergentheim ; marqui- 
fate of Anfpach, Bareuth; counties of 
Schwarzenberg, Wertheim, Hohenlohe, Caf- 
tell, &c. The Imperial towns of Nuren- 
berg, Rothenburg, Windlheim, Schweinfurt, 
Weiflenburg. 

8. Circle of Swabia. 

Sub-divisions. 

Bilhopricks of Coftanz and Auglburg; 
abbies, Elwangen, Kempten, Lindau, Bu- 
chau, &c. and twenty more; duchy of Wur- 
temberg ; marquifate of Baaden; principa¬ 
lities of Hohenzollem (the origin of the 

H 2 houfe. 
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houfe of Prufiia) Furftenberg, Oettingen; 
counties of Konigfegg, Baar, Hohenembs, &c. 
and many baronies; twehty Imperial towns, 
the principal of which are: Augfburg, Nord- 
ling, Ulm, Heilbronn, Hall, Reutling, &c. 

9. Circle of Bavaria. 

SUB-DIVI9IONS. 

The archbifhoprick of Salzburg; the bi- 
fhopricks of Freifingen, Paffau, Regenlburg; 
the provofty of Bertollgaden ; the abbies of 
St. Emeran, Lower and Upper Munfter ; the 
duchy of Bavaria; the upper palatinate, 
Neuburg; the principalities of Sulzbach, 
Leuchtenberg; counties of Stemftein, and 
feven others; the Imperial town of Regenf- 
burg. 

10. Circle of Austria. 

Sub-divisions. 

1. Ai chduchy of Auftria, or Lower Auf- 
tiia. 2. Duchy of Stiria. 3. Carinthia. 4. 
Carniola. 5. The Auftrian Friaul, or Go- 
£kia. 6. The Littorale, or the government of 
Triefte. 7. Tyrol. 8. Upper Auftria. 9. 
The bilhopricks of Trident or Trent. 10. 
Brixen. 11. Bailey, Auftria. 12. Bal. of 
T rafp. 


Bcfides 
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Befides thefe ten circles, there belong alfo 
to the German empire : i. The kingdom of 
Bohemia, divided into fixteen circles. 2. The 
marquifate of Moravia, divided into five cir¬ 
cles (both Auftrian provinces). 3. The 
marquifate of Lufatia (belonging to the elec¬ 
tor of Saxony). 4. Silelia, only the fmaller 
part of it, fubjeft to the houfe of Auftria, 
belongs at prefent to the Roman empire. 
(For the divifions of Silefia confult the two 
following tables.) 5. The three circles of 
immediate lordihips or fignories, called the 
eftates of the independent and immediate 
knighthood of the empire, viz. 1. that of 
Swabia; 2. of Franconia j 3. of the Rhine. 
they have no vote at the Diet, but are under 
the protection of the empire; each of thefe 
circles, which confift of fmaller counties, ba¬ 
ronies, abbies, fmall towns, &c. has its own 
directors. The Hundfruck belongs to the 
third circle. 6. The lordlhips of Jever, 
Kniphaufen, Rheda, Mumpelgard, Schauen, 
and twenty-eight more. 7. Some lordfhi£s, 
which are governed in common by more than 
one ancient noble family, and which are called, 
Immediate Villages of the Empire. 

H 3 
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PRODUCTIONS and COMMERCE* 

F ROM the advantageous fituation and 
the great extent of Germany, from the 
various appeal a nee of the foil, the number 
of its mountains, forefts, and large rivers, 
we muff naturally expeft, and we actually 
find an extraordinary variety and vaft plenty 
of ufcful produffs. The noithern, and chiefly 
the north-eaft parts, furnifh many foits of 
peltry, as fkins of foxes, bears, wolves, fquir- 
iels, lynxes, wild cats, boars, 6cc. the foutherrj 
parts produce excellent wines and fruits; the 
middle provinces great plenty of coin, cattle, 
and minerals. Mines have been explored in 
Germany from the earlieft times, and the 
riches derived fiom them were in a great 
jneafure the caufe and the fupport of the for¬ 
mer celebrated trade of the Venetians. (See 
Fifcher’s Elfay on the Trade of the Germans.) 
The Hartz-mountains in Lower Saxony con¬ 
tain gold, filver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, co¬ 
balt, vitriol, fulphur, and other minerals : 
gold, however, is found only in the lower 
Hartz, to the amount of fome hundred du¬ 
cats } filver is coined annually in the upper 

Hartz, 
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Hartz, to the amount of 600,000, or ac¬ 
cording to other (tenements, 659,000 dollars: 
and the value of all the minerals of the Hartz 
amounts to near double that fum. The 
mountains of Upper Saxony are ftill richer; 
they have yielded not lefs than 34,000 lb. of 
iilver annually; and the famous Saxon cobalt, 
chiefly ufed in making the blue colour called 
fmalte, is reckoned to be nearly equal in 
value to the above quantity of filver. The 
quantity of iron and lead Germany fupplies 
is extraordinary: the iron-works and foun- 
deries of Smalkalden, Iferlohe, Herzberg, 
Solingen, &c. are very litile inferior to the 
iron-works in England. Hefie Caflel, as 
well as Heffe Darmftadt, the principalities of 
Nafiau, and fome neighbouring provinces, 
abound in copper, iron, and lead. The Pa¬ 
latinate is remarkable for its minerals, chiefly 
for its quick-filver, of which Deuxponts 
alone produces 50,000 lb. a year. The mi¬ 
nerals of the provinces belonging to the 
houfe of Auftria, the value of which is re¬ 
markably great, and thofe of the PruUTan 
provinces, neither of which are here fpoken 
of, will be noticed in the two fubfequent 
tables. Salt is found in Germany infuch 

H 4 abundance 
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abundance and lo great purity, as in few other 
countries. The falt-works of Salzbourg, in 
the circle of Bavaria, are immenfe-, the 
Durnberg yields annually 750,000 lb. I fhall 
not dwell upon thofe of Swabia, of Allen- 
dorf, Naunheira, Hall in Upper Saxony, 
Creuznach, Schoenebeck, which are perhaps 
the greateft falt-works that either now are 
or ever were j but I muft not omit to take 
notice, that the beft or pureft fait we know 
of is that of Lunenburg, in the Hanove¬ 
rian dominions. The articles of lcfs ufe, as 
for inftance, topazes, garnets, emeralds, 
cryftals, do not deferve any particular men¬ 
tion ; but the fine clay of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, of Hefle, and the Palatinate, forms a 
very cqnfiderable object of commerce, as it 
is ufed in making the porcelaine of Drefden, 
Berlin, Furflenberg, Frankenthal,&c. fupeiiar 
to all other iorts of porcelaine, except that 
of Japan and China. Pitcoal is found in Sile- 
lia, in the circles of Burgundy, and of Weft- 
phalia, and in Hefle. The fmall bifhopric of 
*Ciege exports annually to the value of near 
100,000 ducats. In other parts plenty of 
fuel is fupplied by the forefts. The mineral 
water? of Germany aie in high repute, and 

proY 
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prove confiderable articles of trade. The 
electorate of Treves gains 80,000 florins an¬ 
nually by that of Seltze ; the prince of Wal- 
deck 40,000 dollars by that of Pyrmont. The 
Spa waters produce a revenue of 60,000 
dollars ; and thofe of Aix la Chapelle, Wifba- 
den, the Schlangenbath, Embs, Rehberg, &c. 
fums proportioned to their reputation and 
their falutary effe&s. There are in Germany 
exceeding fine materials for building; the 
mountains near the Rhine furnilh the beft 
.bafaltes, and other ftrong and ufeful forts of 
lava, the greateft part of which is fold to the 
Dutch; the mountains of Saxony and Fran¬ 
conia contain excellent granite, porphyry, 
and marble quarries, 

Notwithftanding the northerly fituation 
of Germany, vines profper in the greateft 
part of it, viz. in both the circles of the 
Rhine, Swabia, Franconia, Upper Saxony, 
Weftphalia, Bohemia, and Auftria. Among 
the German wines, thofe of the Rhine and 
Swabia claim the firft rank; the beft forts 
are that of Hochheim, commonly called oTcF 
hock ; that of Johannefberg, Ruddheim, and 
Bacharach, &c. Excellent fruits are found 
in great abundance in the fouthern provinces; 

thus. 
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thus, for inftancc, Lankheira, a finall village 
in the circle of the Rhine, fells fomctimes, m 
one year, dried plums to the amount of 
50,000 florins. The apples of Leipzick, 6cc. 
area confiderable article of exportation. To¬ 
bacco is cultivated in large quantities: the 
Palatinate, for indance, exports to the amount 
of boo,000florins annually; Baireuth 50,000 
cwt. of the fame article. The richeft corn 
countries are both Saxonies, Holftein, Meck¬ 
lenburg, Bavaria, and Pomerania: Flax and 
hemp are produced chiefly in Lower Saxony, 
Wedphalia, and Silefia. The great value 
of this branch of trade is too well known 
to need any particular mention. In the two 
next tables of the Auftrian and Pruflian mo¬ 
narchies feveral faffs will be dated, which 
are able to convey a dearer idea of the fer- 
tility and produce of certain provinces of 
Germany. The greateft trading towns of 
Germany are at prefent, in general, the Im¬ 
perial cities, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen,' 
Frankfurt on the Main ; none of them a 
town ; yet they are iituated on large 
rivers, and the three firft not far from the 
fea. Formerly thefe three cities commanded, 
in a great mcafure, the trade of 41 Europe, 

while 
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while they were at the head of the famous 
Hanfeatic league j and though their prelent 
power and opulence is no longer equal to their 
influence in former ages, they {till may be 
confidered as the greateft factories or empo¬ 
riums of Germany. A confiderable inland 
trade is carried oh at the fairs of Leipzick, 
Brunfwic Frankfurt on the Oder, and Frank¬ 
furt on the Main. As to the national 
induflry, I lhall obferve, that there are fcarce 
any articles of trade, convenience, and luxury 
not manufactured in Germany. If the Ger¬ 
mans are inferior to the Englilh in the ma¬ 
nufactures of cloth, hardware, and in the 
articles of luxury, the caufes mult perhaps 
entirely be looked for in the political fitua- 
tion of this country: the great number of 
princes, the variety of the forms of govern¬ 
ment, the different interefts and mutual jea- 
loufy of the petty dates, are great checks on 
the commerce and profperity of the whole. 
The great number of courts require large 
fums of money, which might be appropriated 
to ufeful purpofes, and the encouragement 
of induftry j they keep up a predilection for 
a court and military life among the nobility 


find gentry, and a contempt for the employ- 
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ments of a tradclman and a manufacturer. 
The jealoufy of furrounding neighbours can 
greatly confine the market of a fmall coun¬ 
try, whole. induftry is greater than theirs ; 
and the difficulty of obtaining their concur¬ 
rence in meafuics of general utility, is fre¬ 
quently the caufe why there are fo few canals 
and good roads, to facilitate travelling and 
inland trade. 


GOVERNMENT. 

T HE German empire, which, till the 
year 843, was connected with France, 
now forms a Rate by itfelf, or may be con- 
fidered as a combination of upwards of three 
hundred fovereignties, independent of each 
other, but compofing one political body un¬ 
der an eleCHve head, called the emperor of 
Germany, or the Roman emperor. Otho 
the Great, who pofiefled leveral Italian pro¬ 
vinces formerly parts of the weftem empire, 
left to his fuccefibrs the title of Roman em¬ 
peror infeparably annexed to the kingdom 
of Germany * and in con/equence of the 
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.ancient refpeft entertained for the Roman 
name, all the other fovereigns allow the em¬ 
peror the firft rank among the European 
monarchs. Eight princes of the empire, 
called electors, have the right of eie&ing the 
emperor. By a fundamental law, known un¬ 
der the name of the Golden Bull, the num¬ 
ber of eic&ors was limited to only feven; 
two new electoral dignities have been added 
afterwards, one of which is extintt fince the 
year 1777. The ele&ors are divided into 
ecclefiaftical and temporal: the ecclefiaftical 
ele&ors are the following, 1. The archbifliop 
of Mentz, great chancellor of the empire, 
and director of the electoral college. In 
confequence of this prefidency, he has the 
.prerogative, on a vacancy of the Imperial 
throne, to give notice of the death of the 
emperor to the dates of the empire, to con¬ 
voke the diet during the interregnum, and 

9 

to proclaim the new-elected fucceffor. 2. 
The archbifliop of Treves, great chancellor 
of France and Arelat, a dignity, which, after 
the reparation of France from the empiftT" 
is merely nominal. 3. The archbifliop of 
Cologne, great chancellor of Italy, a sneie 
title alfo. The temporal ele&ors arc, 4. The 

king 
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king or elector of Bohemia, cup-bearer of 
the emperor. 5. The elector of the Palati¬ 
nate and of Bavaria, great-fteward. 6. The 
eleftor of Saxony, great-marlhal. 7. The 
elector of Brandenburg, great-chamberlain. 
U. The elefror ofBrunfwic, (Hanover) arch- 
treafurer of the empire. 

As ioon as an emperor is ele&cd, he is 
obliged to confirm by oath the capitulation 
he has figned, and which is propofed to him 
by the ele&ors: he engages likewife by oath 
to proteft the Roman Catholic religion and 
theHolySee. It is not abfolutelyneceffary that 
the emperor fhould be a Roman Catholic, 
though hitherto no Proteftant has yet been 
feated on the Imperial throne. The prero¬ 
gatives the emperor acquires by his acceflion 
to that dignity, and which are called his 
afiervata, are chiefly the following: He is 
the fupreme lord paramount of the Roman 
empire, of whom the princes are fuppofed 
to hold their dominions in fee: he has the 
power of calling together the diet, over 
^Gvhich he prefides in per/on, or by his com- 
miflary, and of ratifying their refolutions 
by his confirmation. He is the fupreme 
judge, in whofe name juftice is adminiftered 

in 
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in the high courts of the empire: he can, 
however, exempt the fubordinate ftates from 
the jurifdi&ion of thefe tribunals, by grant¬ 
ing them the privilege de non appellando . 
He is the fountain of honour, and has the 
power of conferring titles of nobility, fuch 
as baron, count, prince, duke, &c. he claims 
the right of eftabliihing poft-offices all over 
the empire; this right, however, is fubjoS to 
fome limitations j he grants charters to the 
univerfities, and confers academical degrees. 
He is not allowed to raife any taxes, nor to be¬ 
gin an offenfive war, or to conclude a peace, 
nor to alter any law of the empire without 
the confent of the diet, which may be con- 
fldered as the fupreme power of the German 
empire. The revenues of the emperor are 
at prefent reduced to a very trifling fum; 
they arife chiefly from the contributions of 
fome Imperial towns, and amount to little 
more than 20,000 florins. In times of war, 
or other unufual emergencies, the diet allows 
the emperor extraordinary aids or fupplies, 
called Roman months, and valued at 50,05a* 
florins each. The diet is compofed of the 
emperor and of the immediate ftates of the 
empire; the latter are thofe individuals or 

focicties 
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fbdeties which fhare the fupreme Iegiilativtf 
and executive power of the confederation, by 
the right of voting in this aflembly. Sincd 
the year 1663, the diet, which ufed to affem- 
ble formerly at unequal intervals of time, has 
been held, without interruption, to the pre- 
fent day. The diet exercifes all the a£ls of 
fovereignty, as far as they concern the in- 
terefts of the whole confederate political 
body; it levies taxes, it gives laws, it makes 
war, and concludes treaties of peace by 
which the whole empire is bound. It has 
the power of conferring this right of parti¬ 
cipation in the government, or of voting at 
the diet; and can take it away, by way of 
punifhment, from fuch members as have 
violated the public peace. In confequence 
of the difference of religion prevailing in the 
German empire, the flares are divided into 
the Catholic and Proteftant bodies (Corpus 

9 

Catbolicorum & Corpus Evangelicorum ). 
With refpeci to rank and privilege, they are 
divided into three colleges: the Electoral 
Tollege ? that of the princes, including the 
immediate prelates and counts ; and the col¬ 
lege of the Imperial cities. Each of thefe 
colleges holds feparate deliberations, in which 

the 
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the majority of votes decides. That of the 
electors is under the direction of the elector 
of Mentz. The college of the princes is 
fubdivided into the ecclefiaftical and temporal 
bench: on the fir ft are feated thofc arch- 
bifhops who arc not electors, the grand mas¬ 
ters of the Teutonic order, and of the order, 
of St. John, the archduke of Auftria, and the 
duke of Burgundy, the bifhops and the pre¬ 
lates ; the latter have no pcrfonal but two 
collective votes. The Proteftant bifhop of 
Lubeck, and the bifliop of Olnaburg, when 
a Proteftant, have a feparate bench to them- 
feives. On the fecular bench, the firft feats 
are held by thofe princes who are related to 
the electors j next to them are feated the 
ancient princely families j next, thofe fami¬ 
lies, who, in later times, have been raifed to 
the princely dignity 5 and laft of all, the in¬ 
dependent courits of the empire, who have 
only four collective votes. The votes of the ec- 
clefiaftical bench amount to 35, thofe of the 
temporal to 65. The college of the imperial 
cities is divided into two benches, that of the 
circle of the Rhine, and that of the circle of 
Swabia j the firft has 14, the laft 37 votes. 
Thofe propofitions, which arc to pafs into a . 
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law of the empire, muft be agreed to by the 
three colleges; when this is done, they are 
called Refolutions of the empire (Reichs- 
gutachten.) The refolutions muft be pre- 
lented to the emperor for his confirmation, 
which he has it in his power to give or to 
refufe; when the confirmation is obtained, 
the refolutions are called Afls or Statutes of 
the empire (Reich-fchlucffe) and acquire the 
force of laws. At the conclufion of every 
diet, a collection of all the aCts pafled 
during the feflions, called the Recefs of the 
Empire (Receflus Imperii, or Reichs-abf- 
chiede.) 

The fundamental laws, or thofe which 
fettle the conftitution of the empire, arc, A. 
Such acts of the diet as are of a public na¬ 
ture. The moft remarkable among them are 
the following: 1. The golden bull (fo called 
on account of the great gold feal of the em¬ 
peror affixed to it); it was publifhed at the 
diet of Nurnberg in the year 1356, and in 
the reign of Charles IV. It fettles every thing 
"delating to the election and coronation of 
the emperor, and the rights of the electors. 
The Latin original is preferved at Frankfurt 
on the Maine. 2. The public peace; a col¬ 
lection 
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ledlion of regulations for the prefervation of 
the peace between the members of the em¬ 
pire. It was calculated to put a period to 
tlie feudal diffenfions which harralTcd Ger¬ 
many in the middle ages. This law was ' 
promulgated under Maximilian I. in the year 
1495. 3 * The convention of Paflau in 

1552, and the peace of religion in 1555, by 
which the Proteftant religion as well as the 
Roman Catholic are acknowledged to be 
eftablifhed in the empire. 4. The laft re- 
cefs of the empire of 1654, containing fe- 
veral public adts, which finally fettle fcveral 
points incompletely arranged in the Wcft- 
phalian peace. B. The capitulation of the 
emperor, by which the emperor engages 
himfelf to govern according to the laws of 
the empire, and under the conditions and 
reftridtions impofed on him by the electors, 
who have the valuable right to check every 
ftretch of imperial power, or to ledrels 
grievances crept in, by impofing new con¬ 
ditions at the beginning of a new reign. C*.. 
The peace of Weftphalia, concluded in the 
year 1649, which ferves for the bafis of all 
fubfequent treaties of peace, and,' in a great 
meafure* for the foundation of the prefent 

I 2 political 
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political fyftem of Europe. This famous 
atffc determines like wife, with great precifion, 
the civil, political, and religious rights of each 
individual ftatc in Germany. 

There are two fupremc courts of judica¬ 
ture, which have a concurring jurifdiflion in 
the Roman empire: i. The Imperial Chamber 
(Kammer-gericht) eftablifhed in 1495, and 
kept at prefent at Wetzlar, an Imperial city 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine. The em¬ 
peror has the right of nominating the firft 
judge and the two prefidents of this court ; 
27 affeflors or counfellors are nominated by 
the Rates of the empire. 2. The Aulic 
Council (Reichs-hoffraht) depending entirely 
on the emperor, is eftablilhcd at Vienna, the 
imperial rdidence. It confifts of a prefident 
and 18 counfellors, and is divided into a 
noble and a learned* bench. Seven of the 
members of this council are Proteftants. 
The judges of the Imperial Chamber receive 
their falaries from the Rales of the empire, 
who have appropriated to their maintenance 
a particular tax (called kammcrzieler) which 
amounts annually to about 90,000 florins. 
The judges of the Aulic Council are paid by 
the emperor. In all cafes where the Ratutc 

or 
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• or fundamental laws of the empire are defec¬ 
tive, tliefe two courts adopt the regulations 
of the Roman law, which is in general in¬ 
troduced into the German courts of juftice, 
except where it is limited or fuperfeded by 
the particular Ratutes of each Rate. To 
both courts appeals may be made from the 
decifions of the courts of juRice, or of the 
fovereigns of the German Rates. In cri¬ 
minal cafes, in matters of religion, and in 
pecuniary lawfuits, in which the conteRed 
property does not exceed the fum of 400 
rixdollars, the deeifion of the territorial 
courts or of the fovereigo is final. In thefe 
cafes, however, the party who thinks him- 
lelf aggrieved by a fentence, is allowed to 
fubmit the deeifion, given by the judges of 
his own country, to the examination of the 
juridical faculty of 0# or more impartial 
German univerfities, by which the decree 
may be confirmed or reverfed. In the do¬ 
minions of the cic&ors and other princes, 
who are exempted from appeals to the fu- 
preme courts of the empire, courts of ap¬ 
peal are efiabliftied (Ober-appellations Ge- 
richt) in which the decrees of the courts of 
juRice, efpecially in caufes between thefove^ 

I 3 reign 
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reign and the fubjedt, may be revifed, and if 
exceptionable, may be fet afide. 

The Rates of the empire, confidered in 
their feparate capacity, enjoy fovereign power 
in their refpedtive dominions, limited only 
by the laws before-mentioned, and the jurif- 
diRion of the Imperial courts, from which, 
however, the chief among them are exempted. 
The conRitution of the different Rates is 
very different j moft of them are governed 
by fingle perfons, as the ele&oratcs, princi¬ 
palities, counties, &c. and fome have a re¬ 
publican form of government, as the Impe¬ 
rial cities. As to the exercife of power, the 
fovereigns are limited by the ftates of their 
countries, who muff give their confent to 
taxes, and to new laws j and who may ap¬ 
peal to the high courts of the empire, or to 
the courts of appeal^Nthin their own coun¬ 
try, in cafe of any difference between them 
and the fovereign. In extreme cafes, the 
Rates may - lay their complaints before the 
diet. This mode of redreffmg grievances, 
provided by the conftitution of the German 
empire, at a time when no ftanding armies 
were yet kept, is, it muff be owned, of lit¬ 
tle avail in Rates where military power is 

4 prepon- 
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preponderant; yet it is a very effettual check 
on. the tyranny of petty fovereigns. The 
electors poffefs fome confiderable political ad¬ 
vantages, belides the right of electing the 
emperor j their concurrence and confent is 
ncceflary to the emperor, whenever he de¬ 
clares war or concludes treaties; they have 
a particular confederation among themfelves, 
called the Electoral Union , they claim the 
honours allowed to kings, and their ambaf- 
fadors in foreign courts are in pofleffion of 
the next rank after thofe of kings. With 
regard to foreign countries, each indepen¬ 
dant German fovereign has the right of en¬ 
tering into treaties, or engaging in wars with 
them, provided it does not affedl the peace of 
the whole empire, or of any other ftate of it. 
The government of moft of the Imperial cities 
is a mixture of Democracy and Ariftocracy. 
The beft governed among them are Hamburg, 
Lubeck, and Frankfurt j in others, efpe- 

■ 

daily in Nurnberg, a rigorous oligarchy 
prevails. . 

The power of the two greateft potentates 
of Germany, whole religious and political 
interefts are oppofite, is at prefent pretty 
equally balanced. For though Auftria is 

I 4 certainly 
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certainly in itfelf fupcrior in ftrength to 
Pruflia, yet the combination of the latter, 
with the mightieft princes in Germany, gives 
it a fufficient weight to counterbalance that 
fuperiority j and it is the intereft of France 
to keep up this oppofition in the empire, 
rather than to unite with Auftria, as the 
predominance of tiie latter would prove dan¬ 
gerous to that kingdom, whofe greatnefs is 
in a great meafure owing to the divifions of 
Germany. It may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that the connections of fome parts of 
Germany with foreign countries, under one 
fovereign, though they feemed to promife an 
acceflion of power to thefe provinces, have 
commonly proved difadvantageous, involving 
Germany in wars and calamities which would 

J 

otherwife not have reached it. Thus, for 
inftance, the connexion of Hungary with 
Auftria has been the caufe of feveral bloody 
wars with the Turks; that of Poland with 
Saxony, and that of England with Hanover, 
have proved no lefs prejudicial to Germany, 
fhah to the countries thus united with it. 
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ARMY or the EMPIRE. 

* 

T HERE is, properly fpeaking, no 
{landing army of the empire * but in 
time of war the Rates of the empire muft 
furnifh their refpe&ive quotas of foldiers, 
according to an agreement made in the year 
1681. At prefent the army of the empire, 
when complete, muft amount to 28,000 in¬ 
fantry and 12,000 cavalry. The quotas for 
the different circles are regulated as follows : 

Cavalry. 

252I 
•1321 
• 80O 
• 980 
I32 1 
• 600 

• 49 1 

1321 

13 21 . 

1321 

Total 27,998—11,997 s. 

In 


Circle of Auftria — 

«--— Burgundy — 

- Bavaria — 

- Franconia — 

- Swabia — 

- Lower Rhine 

-- Upper Rhine 

- Weftphalia - 

- Upper Saxony 

-- Lower Saxony 


Infantry. 

55 ° 7 - 

2707- 

1494- 

1902- 

2707- 

2707- 

2853- 

• 2 7 ° 7 " 

2707- 

2707- 
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In cafe i£ million of florins fhould be 
neceilary to be railed for the war and fpr the 
army of the empire, the fliares of this fum 
Hand thus : 

Florins. Kreutzcr. 

Circle of Auftria — 306,390—20 

■ ■ - Burgundy — 156,360-15 

.- Bavaria — 91,261- 5 

■ - Franconia — 113,481-25 

■ - Swabia — 156,360-15 

- Lower Rhine 105,654- 5 

Upper Rhine 101,411-30 

■ - - Wcftphalia — 156,360-15 

' Upper Saxony 156,360-15 

- Lower Saxony 156,360-15 


Total 1,499,999-40 


t 
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% 

S INCE the year 1555, the three follow¬ 
ing denominations.of Chriftians are the 
cftablilhcd religions of the empire : the Ro¬ 
man Catholic, the Lutheran, and Calvinift, 
generally called the reformed religion. The 
firft prevails in the South of Germany, the 
Lutheran in the North, and the reformed 
near the Rhine. In the fubfequent civil 
wars, of which religious bigotry was the 
principal caufe, the rights of thefe rival re¬ 
ligions, as eftablillied by the religious peace 
of 1555, had undergone great alterations 
whenever the provinces had changed mas¬ 
ters; and the confufion arifing from the 
claims of the opprell’ed parties, and from the 
encroachments of the victorious, was be¬ 
come extreme. It was at length fettled by 
the peace of Wdtphalia, that the religion 
of the different ffates fhould remain as it 
had been in the year 1624, which is, on 
that account, called the definitive year, Annus 
normalis. According to this agreement, the 
fovercign is obliged to leave each of thefe 
religions, cftabiUhcd, or tolerated, or ex¬ 
cluded. 
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eluded, as they were that period ; yet the 
right of correcting abufes in the public 
worihip, was referved to him. The Jews 
are tolerated throughout the empire. There 
are likewife in the empire feclaries of all the 
denominations mentioned under the article 
of the European religions. The Roman 
Catholic church acknowledges the fupremacy 
of the pope; and in confequencc of an agree¬ 
ment between the Germanic church and the 
Holy See, the latter acquired the right of 
confirming all the prelates of the empire. 
Their fuperior clergy confifts of eight arch- 
hilhops, forty bifhops, and many abbots *, 
fume of whom, as vveli as moft of the arch- 
bifnops and hilltops, are fovereign princes. 
There is a very great number of Roman 
Catholic convents, and fcveral commanderies 
of the knights of the Teutonic Order, as 
well as of the Order of St. John. The 
grand mailers of thefe Orders muft be Ro¬ 
man Catholic noblemen ; the rcfidence of the 
firft is Mcrgentheim, in Franconia; that of 
the latter is Heiterfneim, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine. 

The Protcftant clergy is governed by afiem- 
blies, called Confillorics, under the cont^oul 

of 
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of the fovercign of each Rate. It is com- 
pofcd of fuperintendents-general, who are' 
commonly members of the ConliRory, luper- 
intendints or infpectors, and miniftersof the 
parifhes. All the Roman Catholics, or the 
Corpus Catholicorum, is under the direction 
of the ele&or of Mentz ; the Corpus Kvan- 
gclicorum, or the ProteRants, under the di¬ 
rection of the elector of Saxony. Thefe 
directors manage the concerns of religion at 
the diet. To balance the rights and in¬ 
fluence of the Catholics and ProteRants, 
of which the former have a majority of votes 
on the diet, the Rates of either party have 
the right of feceilion (jus eundi in partes). 
In conlequence of this right, the ProteRants 
or Catholics, if they are afraid that their in- 
tercfls, as a body, might be affc&ed by a 
majority of votes, may come to a feparate 
refolution, agreed upon atnongft themfelves, 
which cannot be annihilated by the ordinary 
manner of voting; and by this means they 
can defeat any attack upon their religious 
and political lights. 


GENE- 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

# 

T HE German empire, when confidered 
as one (ingle power or (late, at the 
head of which the emperor (lands, is of no 
great political confequence in Europe, be- 
caufe, from the inequality and weak con¬ 
nexion of its parts, and the different na¬ 
ture of their government, from the infigni- 
ficancy of its ill-compofed army, and above 
all, from the different views and interims of 
its matters, it is next to »,.q ... fy c„ 

(hould be united, com pa X, c..,o uniform. 
There are, however, in this f.’.'.- * r\o po¬ 
tentates entitled to rank among in d ic- 
ciding powers of Ei”'Opw: a .>! the in-.i nttc 
power of Germany, in fome (Lv.k, is frpe- 
riorto that of any European country. The 
number of foldiers in the fervicc of all the 
German princes amount to 500,000, even 
after deducting from the Pruflian army 
45,000 men for the provinces not belonging 
to the German empire, and 76,000 men of 
the Auftrian army, for the kingdom of . Hun¬ 
gary and the Italian dominions of Auftria. 
The actual revenues of the German dates 

(cxcluttve 
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(cxclufive of the kingdom of Pruflia, and 
the Auftrian dominions not belonging to 
Germany) amount annually to near ico mil- 
lions of dollars, or near i8,ooo,oool. fterl- 
ing. Confidering the cheapnels of vidtuals 
and labour in moft parts of Germany, this 
fum is really aitonifhing; yet the effects of 
fo much national wealth is much lefs per¬ 
ceptible, than it would be in France or Eng- 
kind, where a large metropolis would col¬ 
ei it, as it were, into a focus, and aflift its 
u tenon ihr: ughout the provinces. Ger¬ 
many has, nor can have, properly 

-.kin a v : .*diilc it is divided among 

'■> gr.vt -t i.rmlxr of fovereigns. 

T.u<; Gor,n..j;: can boaft of a greater nun. r 
' - r t:‘ .1 .'at ul discoveries and inventions in 
arts and fc'vnces, than any other European 
nation. It would be eafy to enumerate nearly 
one hundred of them, without filling up the 
lift with mere improvements in machines and 
mechanical arts. Improvements of this fort 
are greatly facilitated by a concurrence of 
favourable circumftances, fuch as an advan¬ 
tageous fituation for commerce, long and 
uninterrupted peace, great and eafy influx 
of wealth, and the concomitant increafe 

of 
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of luxury. An open and extenfive market 
for the productions of manufacturing 
induftry, and the frequent calls of luxury 
for gratifications of new-imagined wants, 
multiply the arts j the latter affift each other 
in perfecting their relpeCtive inftruments, 
and afford many opportunities for ingenious 
combinations of mechanifm. In a country, 
whole commerce is confined by natural and 
political limits, where the reward of genius 
and induftry is not always opulence and 
fplendour, the national character fharcs with 
chance alone the claim to a number of im¬ 
portant inventions, fome of which have been 
productive of the principal revolutions of 
modern life. Literature and the fciences arc 
arrived in Germany at a very high degree of 
eminence, both with refpect to univerfality 
and folidity. Within thefe fifty years their 
improvements have been rapid and aiioniih- 
ing. The German language has been greatly 
cultivated and enriched with many excellent 
compofitions in all branches of polite and 
ufeYul literature, which have been marked 
with the applaufe, and tranflated into the 
languages of neighbouring nations. Many 
branches of ufcful knowledge, hitherto con¬ 
fined 
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. fined to particular clafles of men, and diffi¬ 
cult to be acquired, have been reduced to a 1 
fcientific form in Germany j’they form in-, 
difpenfible part 9 of polite education, and 
are publicly taught in the univerfities. The 
theory of trades and mechanical arts, the 
principles of private and public ceconomy, 
of internal adminiftration, and -the fcience 
of finances j the knowledge of the political 
fituation, refources and wealth of every ftate, 
have been added to the eftablifhed lift of aca¬ 
demical fciences, and they employ the talents 
of a great number of writers, under the 
name of Technology, Oeconomy,: Science 
of Finances, and Statiftic. , 

Many other fciences have undergone con- 
fiderable changes. Their principles have 
been more thoroughly inveftigated, their 
proper limits aftigned; they have received 
great improvements with relpeft to metho¬ 
dical arrangement and practical utility. The 
fcience of education has experienced a total 
and moft advantageous revolution. In no 
other country this important fcience is to 
univerfally and fo fuccefsfully attended toj 
nor can any country boaft of fo many m- 
ftitutions of education. Upwards of 50 

K writers. 
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writers, pofTefled of laudable zeal and great 
abilities, affifted by pra&ical experience, and 
encouraged by fome of the wifeft and moft 
patriotic fovereigns, have for fome years paft 
applied their talents entirely to the improve¬ 
ment of the method of inftru&ing, and to 
the eftablifhing of inftitutions, calculated to 
promote the happinefs of future generations. 
The beneficial labours of thefe men extend 
to the loweft ranks of focicty. Several 
country-fchools are eftablifhed, in which this 
numerous and valuable clafs of people are 
inftrufted in religion, in the duties of their 
Ration, and the proper ufe of their reafon; 
and where they are brought up in habits of 
induftry, which attach them to their fitua- ' 
tion in life. The great plan thefe friends of 
mankind purfue, is to render education, fb 
long negie&ed by ftatefmen, an effential part 
of internal politics. They inculcate the ne- 
ceffity of beftowing no lefs pains on the for¬ 
mation of adive habits, the early impreffion 
of religious and moral principles, the deve- 
lopement of the bodily and mental powers, 
by the eafieft and moft natural fteps, the 
preftrvation of the health of young people, 

than 
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•than on their progrefs in claffical and 
fcientifical knowledge. 

The progrefs of the Germans in natural 
philofophy and mathematics is better known 
abroad, than their progrefs in metaphyfics 
and divinity, which has, at lead, kept pace 
with the former. The general tafte for lite¬ 
rature and fcientific enquiry, which is the 
bent the genius and the induftry of the na¬ 
tion has taken, in confequence of the An¬ 
gular political conftitution, has diffufed a 
vaft mafs of knowledge through Germany, 
cfpecially through its northern parts. In 
thefe provinces the number of literati is ex¬ 
ceedingly great; they may be faid to form a 
particular republic of letters, diftingutfhed 
by liberality of manners, by a confiderable 
degree of independence, and a very percepti¬ 
ble influence on the government of the dates, 
by the direction of the public opinion. The 
number of readers in the German empire, 
and in the neighbouring countries, efpecially 
in the nOrth of Europe, where the German 
language has an extenlive circulation, is 
large enough to encourage the publication of 
no lefs than 5000 annual literary produc¬ 
tions, of which two-thirds are original per- 

K 2 formances, 
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formances, and one-third tranflations from 
other languages. It is true, this rage of 
writing and of reading has fome difad van¬ 
tages 5 among which, the publication of a 
great number of wretched books is one of 
the moft confpicuous. Yet thefe are cither 
calculated for a particular public, or they 
are foon buried in the oblivion they deferve; 
while, on the other lidc, the beneficial con- 
fequences refulting from this univerfal ap¬ 
plication to literature are greatly preponde¬ 
rant. Befides the obvious advantages of de- 
ftroying ignorance and prejudice, of fpread- 
ing liberality cf fentiment, it keeps up the 
connection, otherwife not fufficiently bind¬ 
ing, between the different parts of the em¬ 
pire, it excites a fpirit of emulation, it in- 
ipires a falutary dread to fovereigns to com¬ 
mit fuch a&ions as might draw public cen- 
fure upon them, it acquaints the different 
claffes of men with their rights, and gives 
energy to the voice and the complaints of the 
public. The fciences in Germany appear in 
ifo unimportant point of view, when confi¬ 
dent! as the means of affording a comfort¬ 
able fubfiftcnce to an aftoniihing number of 
people employed in teaching, or in writing 

Oil 
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on the Sciences, and to many thoufands of 
paper-manufa&urers, printers, and book¬ 
sellers. The book-trade is no where equally 
important; at the Leipzick fair books are 
/old and exchanged to the value of Several . 
.hundred thouSand dollars. 

There are 38 univerfities in Germany, of 
which 19 belong to the Proteftants, and 17 
to the Roman Catholics; though the latter 
ought to have many more, considering the 
proportion of their numbers to thofe of the 
Proteftants, which is as two to one. Of all 
the German inftitutions of education, the 
univerfities are ftill the moft faulty, confi- 
dering the wants of our age*; yet moft of 
the Proteftant univerfities in Germany are 
the leaft exceptionable inftitutions of that kind 
in Europe. The number of literary and 
fcientifical Societies, public libraries, acade¬ 
mies of arts, cohesions of pictures, mili¬ 
tary academies, &c. is greater in Germany 
than in any other country. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T H E different provinces of the Pruflian 
monarchy are by no means equal to 
one another with refpedt to fertility and the 
articles of their produce. The kingdom of 
Pruffia, being the moft northern part of the 
monarchy, is rich in corn, timber, manna- 
grafs, flax and peltry of all forts, and exports 
thefe articles. Amber is exported annually, 
to the value of 20,000 dollars. Pruffia wants 
fait, and has no metals but iron. The 
profits of its fifheries are confiderable. (See 
Bock’s Natural Hiflory of Pruffia). Silefia 
has filver, lead, tin, and iron; but its mines 
are ftill in an infant ftate: it has likewife a 
great plenty of pit-coal, different forts of 
fait, precious ftones, and quarries of excel¬ 
lent free-ftonc. The fheep and goats of this 
province are remarkably good. Of vegetables 
it produces large quantities of madder, fome 
tobacco, wine, and corn fufficient fofthe 
eonfumption of this province.. The Marche 
of Brandenburg has excellent fheep, timber, 
flax, fiik, faltpetre, allum, and a very fine 

fort 
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fort of clay, ufedin the china manufacture. 
Pomerania exports timber, • cattle, and corn. 
(See Brugman’s Defcription of Pomerania.) 
Halbefrftadt and Magdeburg are remarkable 
for corn and filk, and Weftphalia for com 
and minerals*. The provinces of Weft- 

% 

phalia have iron, calamine, pit-coal, and 
feme lead and copper (Heinitz). The in- 
duftry of the Pruffian nation, encouraged 
chiefly by the late king, the wonder of our 
age, is at prefent fo great, that not only, 
1,200 vefiels, and 12,000 feamen are em¬ 
ployed, in the maritime provinces, where 
trade was formerly-at a veiy low ebb, no 
more than 500 fiihermcn being employed in 
the herring fifhery, but that the produce of 
the mines is made to amount to 1,300,000 
dollars, and gives bread to 90,000 families. 
The fum accruing to the king from the 
mines amounts to Soo,©oo dollars, and the 
profits of private proprietors to 500,000 
dollars. Before the commencement of the 
late reign, Prufiia, (according to Count 
HSrzberg) had but a few filk manufactures: 

* De Heinitz Memoire fur Id Produit* du Regnc 
Mineral dc la Monarchic Prufficnne. Berlin, 1786, 4to. 

at 
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at prefent they employ upwards of 5,000 
hands} and the value of goods manufactured, 
amounts to 2,000,000 dollars annually, one 
fourth of which is exported. Of 70,000 lb- 
of raw filk, required for this manufacture, 
13,4:2 lb. are produced in the Pruflian do¬ 
minions. Large water-mills are erected for 
fpinning (Ilk, wool and thread. The articles 
fupplied by thefe mills are of very great com¬ 
mercial confequence. Pruflia exports linen, 
to the value of 6 millions of dollars, chiefly 
to Spain and Italy, and woollens to the value 
of 4 millions, feme of wliich finds its way 
even to China, through Rufiia. Eaftern 
Pruflia exports, annually, ioo,coo ftein of 
flax, 10,000 ftein of hemp, befides fome 
thoufand tons of flax and hemp-feed. Weft 
Pruflia exports linen thread to the value 
of 500,000 dollars, and 49,000 ftein of flax. 
(Sec Bock’s Nat. Hift.) The iron works 
and foundr ies of the county of Mark bring 
into circulation about one million of dollars. 
Thefe articles added to the timber and com 
of Brandenburg and Pomerania, eaclf of 
which articles is-exported to the value of one 
million of dollars: to the flax and timber of 
Pruflia, and to the important Polifli trade 

. carried 
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carried on by the way of Koenigfberg, Memef, 
Elbing, Dantzick, and Stettin, turn the ba¬ 
lance of - trade confiderably in favour of the 
Pruffian dominions. There are in all about 
123,000 hands employed in the manufactures 
of cloth, filk, linen, leather, &c. The manufac¬ 
ture of porcelaine employs 5,000 people. 
The cotton manufacture, with refpeCt to the 
finenefs and beauty of its goods, is one of 
the belt in Europe. Befides the above, there 
are many manufactures of glafs, white lead, 
hard-ware, vitriol, allum, paper, fugar, to¬ 
bacco, &c. The number of people working 
in the principal manufactures of Pruflia, is 
upwards of 165,000, and i! - prc luce of 
their induftry is eftimated at \ pwcrd* of 30 
millions of dollars. Th : ..n.v-: \.*:.ufa6turcs 
of ftarch, allum, vinega*-, V.ached wax, 
tobacco pipes, arms, tapeftry, gloves, arc 
not included in this calculation, yet they 
produce many millions of dollars. At Emb- 
den an Eaft-India Company has been efta- 
bliihed with tolerable fuccefs. 
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ARMY. 


In 1783, 224,431 men, (Milit. Bibl.) viz. 



Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

In the March 

46,488 

4,187 

In Pruflia 

33>947 

12,229 

In Pomerania 

12,670 

8,430 

In Magdeburg 

16,907 

3 > 79 ® 

In Weftphalia 

1 3 > 99 ° 


In Silefia 

40,168 

13,860 


(1785) 192,377. See Zuftand der Preu(s. 

Armee, 1785. 


At Eerlin th^i* is an Ecole Militaire, and 
a fcho"l c j>- . ...lets . vnch regiment has its 
court 01' jv-C.— 


FINANCES. 


dllions. 


Upwards of 22 millions of dollars. 

According to Bufching only 21 i 

From the Electorate or March 

of Brandenburg — 6 i millions 

From Pruflia — 4 { 

From Pomerania — 2 


4 


From 
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From Magdeburg and Hal- 

berftadt — — 2 millions 

From Weftphalia — 2 

From Silefia — — 6 

% 

23 Stat.Ueb. 


According to Busching. 


Pomerania- 

2,000,000 

Pruffia • 1 ——• 

4 / 300,000 

Silefia . ■ — 

4,500,000 

March of Brandenburg 

3,300,000 

Magdeburg -r- 

1,400,000 

Halberftadt - 

500,000 

Cleve, Mark, and Moeurs 

1,000,000 

Minden and Ravenfberg 

900,000 

Oftfriefland — 

900,000 


* 


18,500,000 



GENERAL REMARKS. 


T HE prefent flourifhing Rate of Pruffia, 
a country by no means remarkable for 
its natural riches, is an aftoniffiing proof of * 
what a Angle great man is able to effect, who 

unites 
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* unites extraordinary ftrength of genius with 
laborious and perfevering a&ivity. This 
monarchy refembles a very complicated ma¬ 
chine, which, by its ingenious and admirable 

% 

cronftru&ion, produces the greateft effects 
with the greateft eafc, but in which the yield¬ 
ing of a wheel, or the relaxation of a fpring, 
will put a ftop to the motion of the whole. 
The united effetfts of flouriftiing finances, of 
prudent ceconomy, of accuracy and difpatch 
in every branch of adminiftration, and of a 
formidable military ftrength, have given to 
this ftate fuch a confequence, that the tran¬ 
quillity and fecurity, not only of Germany, 
but of all Europe, depend in a great mea- 
fure on the politics of the Pfulfian cabinet. 
The adminiftration of juftice is likewife ad¬ 
mirably Amplified and executed with unpa¬ 
ralleled quicknefs. Upon the whole, the 
reign of Frederick the Great may, indeed, be 
confidered as the moft fpecious argument in 
favour of monarchical government. Im¬ 
provements have been made in one Angle 
reign, which, in a country where the govern¬ 
ing powers are lefs united and more limited, 
would have required feveral ages and the 
moft favourable circumftances. Difference 

L of 
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or religion in a ftate, is commonly the caufe 
of many difturbances: under the late king, 
all profdiions of faith lived peaceably toge¬ 
ther, becaufe the eftablilhcd religion, which 
is the reformed, had no power to opprefs 
thofe of a different perfuafion. Roman Ca¬ 
tholics and Jews arc very numerous in the 
Prufiian dominions; they enjoy the moll- 
perfect freedom in the exercife of their reli¬ 
gion. 

The progrefs of arts and fciences, and 
efpecially elegant literature, have made during 
the reign of this great man, is very confi- 
derable. It is no more than about 40 years 
ago, that the Germans, though great pro¬ 
ficients in every branch of fcientific know¬ 
ledge, paid proper attention to the' refine¬ 
ment of their tafte, and the cultivation of 
their language. Yet fuch is the application 
peculiar to the Germans, and fo well were 
they prepared for every fpecics of compofition, 
by their inti mat" acquaintance with the bell 
ancient and modern writers of all nations, 
that having once laid afide the fafhion of writ¬ 
ing in Latin, they were able to enumerate 
in a Ihort period many excellent poets and 
elegant writers in their native language. This 
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is the more to be wondered at, as the late 
king of Pruffia, greatly negle&ed in his edu¬ 
cation, and afterwards conftantly fur rounded 
by foreigners, was unacquainted with, and 
indifferent to the energy and copioufnefs of 
his own language, and to the progrefs his 
countrymen made in tafte and compofition. 
lie had, however, the merit of encouraging 
the fciences and fome branches of literature; 
and fuch is the connection between the dif¬ 
ferent branches, that if fome of them are 
patronized by great and powerful men, all 
the other branches will partake of the ani¬ 
mating influence. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HE provinces of the Auftrian monar¬ 
chy are not only favourably fituatcd 
as to climate, but they may be reckoned 
among the moft fertile in Europe. There 
is fcarce any valuable produft which is not 
to be met with in them. Bohemia produces 
and exports flax, wool, hides, fkins, hops, 
iron, fteel, tin, cobalt, vitiiol, biimftone, 
allum, garnets, and other piecious ftones ; it 
imports fait, wine, filk, cotton, fpiccs, &c. 
upon the whole, the value of c\jx>rts ex¬ 
ceeds that of the imports by two millions 
of florins. Siiefla expoits laige quantities 
of linen, and Moravia has a great number 
of manufactures oi all forts, chiefly of cloth, 
the produce of which amounts to the value 
of 13 millions of floiins. Aufliia is cer¬ 
tainly one of the mott feitile provinces of 
Germany. The lower divifion of it pro¬ 
duces upwaras ©f 60,000 cwt. of fait, value 
41 millions of floiins, the expences of the 
works not exceeding one million. The faf- 
fron of this province is remarkably good, 

The 
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The woollen manufacture at Lintz is very 
confiderable, and employs upwards of 25,000 
people. There are befides many other ma¬ 
nufactures, viz. of glafs, of hardware, &c. 
The art of making iron-wire is carried to 
fuch a degree of perfection, that 6130 fifn- 
liooks, worth 26 florins, are made of half 
an ounce of metal. Auftria produces 
2,000,000 eymers of wine, of which a great, 
part is exported. The exports of Lower 
Auftria to the Levant, arc computed at fix 
millions ; but the imports, confiding of the 
articles of cotton, goats or camel hair, ipices 
and coffee, at nine millions. The diftriCl 
comprehending the provinces of Stiria, Ca- 
rinthia, and Carniola, called by the German 
geographers Interior Auftria, is famous for 
its minerals. Befides fome gold, upwards of 
1000 lb. of filver, 300,0001b. of quickfilver, 
one million cwt. of iron, 150,000 cwt. of 
fait, 1500 cwt. of falt-petre, and gi eat quan¬ 
tities of lead, copper, vitriol, cobalt, brim- 
done, are the produce of thefe rich mines. 
In Carniola the linen manufactures produce 
to the value of 400,000 florins of that article. 
The center of the Auftrian trade is the har¬ 
bour of Triefte, declared a free port by the 

prefent 
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prefent emperor, who is denious to eftablifh 
there an Eaft-India company. Here is the 
market to which all the European nations 
refort for the productions ^f the Auftiian 
dominions. The pioxiittc of Tyiol has alfo 
rich mines j it pioduccs wine, and has ma- 
nufadtures of glafs, leather, and filk. Lom¬ 
bardy, the population of which i> piodigious, 
produces vail quantise of liik, to the amount 
of 4,500,000 florin,. It cM.)it> alfo coni 
and rice for 7:0c-)', ku” It eco,cco, 
cattle and hoiiL* foi r t o " . All 

the various aitith., c. pio, uce, it. ♦Med 
through the <*her p im , ri • f .1 1 
united, and in a . u: ’• \l 4 in 

the kingdom o» I’i»* 1 ,.h, if it x\.t> 

4T 1 w 

not too thinly peopled, wculi t .e the lichtfl 
country of Europe, it pioduccs animal!/ 
25,000 lb. of lil/er, containing gold. In 
1779, the mines of ochenmitz and Chemnitz 
yielded 1215 lb. of gold. The gold-v/alh of 
the Bannat yields upwauls of jooo ducats* 
It is fuppofed, that Hungaiy and Tmnfyl- 
vama together produce gold and filvcr to the 
value of 7.000,000 florins annually, 34,000 
cwt. of copper, befides iron, quickfilver, fait, 
and maiblc. The value of the*mints of the 

Auftiian 
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Auftrian monarchy is computed to amount 
to 19,000,000 florins. It is well known 
that Hungary produces an incredible quan¬ 
tity of excellent wines, the moft delicious of 
which is the famous Tokay. If fcvcral forts 
of the Hungarian wines could be longer 
kept, and if the duties on them, and the ex¬ 
pellees of carriage were not fo very high, the 
riches accruing from them to this country 
would be immenfe. Among the other v.i- 
luablc productions of Hungary, wc fhall 
mention hemp, flax, and even cotton, barilla, 
lice, and tobacco. In 1779, there were ex¬ 
ported from Triclte 100,759 lb. of (miff, and 
upwards of 3,000,000 lb. of tobacco in 
leaves, cxclufive of 2,500,0001b. exported 
from Tiume and Buhary. This province, 
rich in every rcfpecf, fells every year 150,000 
head of live cattle, and 40,000 hogs. Gal- 
licia, befides abounding in other minerals, is 
famous for its immenfe fair-works at Wie- 

lit/ka. This mine of falt-rock has been 

* 

worked thefc 600 years part j it extends, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Coxe, about 669 feet in 
length, j n 5 in breadth, and 743 in depth. 
It yielded to the crown of Poland, to which 
it belonged till 1773, a revenue of three mil¬ 
lions 
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lions and a half of Polifh florins annually j 
it has been ceded to the emperor by the late 
treaty of partition. The quantity of fait 
dug out every year amounted fome years ago 
to 700,000 cvvt. The falt-works of Sambor 
and Bochnit are alfo very rich, they yield 
fait to the value of one million of florins. 
The few preceding faCts fhew cleaily the 
value of thefe provinces. When population 
fhall be increafcd and manufactures eftablidi¬ 
ed, in proportion to the natural riches of 
the country, the wealth of the Auftiian mo¬ 
narchy promifes to be fuperior to that of 
any nation in Europe. At prefent there is 
a great want of navigable canals and other 
conveniences for inland commerce. Many 
of the fpontaneous productions are not fuf- 
ficiently attended to, as for in (lance, Oil. 
The Auftrian Netherlands have been long 
fam ^us for tneir fifheries, corn, madder, and 
flax of a fuperior finenefs, of which the Bra¬ 
bant lace is made, which brings a good deal 
of money into the country. 
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FINANCES. 


One hundred and eleven millions of florins 
(St. T.) j according to Schloezer only 84! 
millions j above 90 millions, exclufive of 
the revenues of Galicia, Lodomiria, and 
Buckawina *. B. viz. 


Of Bohemia 

— Silefia 

— Auftria 

— Moravia 

— Stiria - 

— Carintia 

— Carniola 

— Friaul - 

— Tyrol 

— Auftria Interior 

— Hungary 

— Tranfylvania 


i 5 » 73 6 » o6 9 

557,209 

23,014,276 

5 * 793 » I2 ° 

5,889,221 

2,386,884 

2,089,952 

357>368 
3,658,712 
2,876,177 
18,004,-53 
3*94i ,707 


* Schloc7,cr gives a different account: the circle of 
Auftria for inftancc, produces, according to him, fome 
millions left, but the Netherlands alraoft three millions 
more. The trueft ftatement feems to be that which 
eftimates the revenues at between. 90 and 100 millions of 
florins. Some authors make them amount even to 115 
millions, which is, no doubt, greatly exaggerated. B. 

Of 
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Of Lombardia 

— Netherlands 

— Illyria 

— Buckowina — 

— Gailicia and Lo- 

domiria 


- 2,909,171 

- 3.184,135 

1 , 000,0001 

300 ' 000 ischloc*. 

I 2,000,000 


The debts of the Aulliian monarclvy 

* 

amount to about 2co millions of florins. 
In 1770, the public cxpmdituic amounted 
to 83' millions, and was cxcudul by the 
revenue by upwards of fix millions icmain- 
ing in the treafury. 


A R M Y. 

Two hundred eighty-two thoufl.nd men, 
according to the new regulation of 1779. 
The infantry con fids of 37 regiments, of 
3120 men each, or in ali 177,^40 men. 

c 

Grenadiers - 13,182 

Cavalry » 44,100 

Artillery 11,000 


Ci oates 
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C roates 0 


Waliachian l 

— 40,000 

•°cla\ onian troops J 


Pontoniers — 

- 600 

hiincurs - 

— 640 

Sapjvurs - 

- 280 

Tchnikifts 

— 1200 

Engineers - 

- zoo St. T. 

There are betide? the 

general, ftaff, or field 


engineers, Uc. 


According to others 300,000 men (in 17S3). 

Another ifotement. 

Infantry - 170,000 

Cavalry - 50,000 

Garrifons and other corps 60,000 


260,000 St. Ueb. 

There is at Wicncrifh Ncuftadt a famous 
military academy for 400 cadets; at Vienna 
an academy of engineers, and each regiment 
has a fchool, in which forty Tons of foldiers 
are educated. 


GENE- 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

T HE Auftrian monarchy wants nothing 
but a long peace to increafe in popu¬ 
lation and induftry. In both reipe&s the 
country has already gained much by the 
wifdom of the prefent emperor, whWfemoved 
one of the greateft obftacles to internal im¬ 
provement, religious intolerance.' The Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion is the eftablilhed reli¬ 
gion of the monarchy: there are, however, 
at leaft 80,000 Proteftants in the provinces 
belonging to the German empire. In Hun¬ 
gary the number of Proteftants is fo great, 
that fince the aft of toleration has been pub- 
lifhed, no lefs than 200 churches have been 
allowed to them. There are befides many 
thoufand Greeks, 223,000 Jefrs, and about 
50,000 Egyptians or Gypfies, in the Auftrian 
dominions. At the beginning of the pre¬ 
fent reign, there were upwards of 2000 con¬ 
vents # monks and nuns, which are now 
wifely redded to 1143. The arts and feiences, 
hitherto greatly negle&ed, begin to make 
confiderable progrefs. The emperor has ap¬ 
propriated the greateft part of the revenues, 

arifm 
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srifing from the eftates of the fee u la riled con¬ 
vents, to the improvement of the fchools, 
and the encouragement of literary merit. 
The univerfities of the Auftrian dominions 
are not yet equal to thofe of the Proteftant 
countries of Germany; they are fix in num¬ 
ber, at Vienna, Prague, Pefi, Lemberg, Lou¬ 
vain, and Freybourg, in Brifgau. The go¬ 
vernment is, in certain refpe&s, ftri&ly mo¬ 
narchical j however, in the provinces of Hun¬ 
gary, Illyria, Tranfylvania, Tyrol, and the 
Ncthei lands, the dates have preserved fo much 
of their ancient confcqucnce, as to prevent new 
taxes from being impofed on thole provinces 
without their confent The cities of Brufiels 
and Milan are the feats of the two viceroys, 
or governor-generals of the Netherlands and 
the Italian provinces. Jofeph II. has ren¬ 
dered an efleatial fervice to humanity, in 
abolifhing the fervitude or villanage of the 
peafants of Bohemia. If the fteadinefs and 
perfeverance of this monarch, in executing 
his fchemes of melioration, are equal* to his 
. a&ivity and the wifdom of his proje&s, Aus¬ 
tria, without looking out for new con¬ 
quers, will be foon one of the firft powers in 
Europe. * 
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HOLLAND. 


POSSESSIONS, 
i. In Asia. 

i.HpHE coafts of the ifland of Java; 

JL the capital of which is Batavia, the 
feat of the governoi-geneial of all the Eaft- 
Indian fettlements of the Dutch. 2. Some 
fettlements on the coafts of Sumatra. 3. 
The greateft part of the Molucca or Spice 
Blands, chiefly Amboyna, Banda, Tcmate, 
Tjdor, Motyr, Bachian; fettlements or fac¬ 
tories on the ifland of Celebes, &c. 4. 
On the coafts of Malabar and Coroman¬ 
del; Sediaipatam, Bimijpataiu, Tcgapatam, 
Cochin, and Canannore; ta&oiies at Surat, 
Petra, &c. alio in the gulph of Peifia, 
at Gamron, Bailor.!, &c. 5. On the ifland 
of Ceylon : the chief place is Colombo; they 
have befides Trinconomale, Jafnapatnam, 
Negambo, and a great numbei of lodges or 
fa Tories. 


2. In 
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2. In Africa. 

1. The Cape of Good Hope, a large fet- 
tlcment, of which the Capetown, with its 
fortrefs, is the capital. There is alfo a 
French colony at the Cape, called l^uvclle 
Rochelle. The governor of the Cape *does 
not depend on the governor of Batavia, but 
is under the immediate controul of the Rates 
of Holland. 2. G^ige de la Mina, and 
other fortrefles and factories in Guinea. 

3. In America. 

1. The i(lands of St. Euftatia, Saba, Cu- 
ra$oa. 2. The colonies of Eflcquibo, Dc- 
merary, Surinam, and Beibice, on the con* 
tinent of Gujana. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HE Seven United Provinces afford a 
(hiking proof, that unwearied and per- 
fevering induftry is capable of conquering 
every <Jjfad vantage of climate and fituation. 
The air and the water are here nearly equally 
bad: the foil produces naturally fcarcely any 
thing but turf ^ and the pofleffion of this 
very foil is difputed by the Ocean, who riling 
confiderably above the level of the land, can 
only be prevented by ftrong and expenfive 
dykes, from overflowing a Ipot which fee ms 
to be ftolen from his natural domains. Not- 
withftanding thefe difficulties, which might 
feem unfurmountable to a lefs laborious lace 
of inhabitants, the infinite labours of the 
patient Dutchmen have rendered this fmall, 
and feemingly infignificant territory, in faCt, 
one of the licheft Ipots in Europe, both 
with refpeft to population and propei ty. In 
other countries, wijich are pofleffed of a va¬ 
riety of natdfal productions, we are not 
furprized to find manufactures employed in 
multiplying the riches which the bounty of 
the foiQBilows. But to fee, in a country 
; like 
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like Holland, large woollen manufactures, 
where there arc fcarce any flocks; number- 
lefs artifts employed in metals, where there 
is no mine j thoufands of faw-mills, where 
there is fcarce any foreft ; an immenfe quan¬ 
tity of corn, exported from a country where 
there is not agriculture enough to fupport 
one-half of its inhabitants, is what mult 
ftiike every attentive obferver with admira¬ 
tion. Among the moft valuable natural pro¬ 
ductions of the United Netherlands, we may 
rcckon their excellent cattle. Of vegetables 
they export large quantity of madder, which 
is chiefly cultivated in the province of Zee- 
land : the ifland of Schouwen produces an¬ 
nually 2,000,000 lb. Formerly, England 
bought of this article to the value of almoft 
300,000 1 . flerling. The moft confiderable 
revenue arifes from the filheries. Sir William 
Temple fays, that in his time the Dutch 
filhciies yielded a clear profit of many mil¬ 
lions of florins. At prefent, however, fome 
branches of the filheries, for inftance, the 
whale filhery, are become fo infignificfcnt, 
that, in order to keep them up in fome de¬ 
gree, the dates are obliged to allow a bounty 
of 30 florins for every man employed in the 
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whale fifhery. This branch, which formerly 
employed 250 veflels, requires, at prefent, 

* little more than 100. The number of lhips 
formerly engaged in the herring fifliery is 
reduced from upwards of 2000 to lefs than 
200, and the profits earned by them do not 
quite amount to one million of florins. 
This fifhery maintains, however, even now, 
no lefs than 20,000 people. Cod, another 
important article of the fifliery, is caught 
near the Dogger Bank, and near the coafl of 
Holland. About 140 veflels aie employtd 
in that branch. 

The Dutch were foi merly in polFcflion of 
the coafling trade and freight of altnofl ail 
other trading nations: they were alfo the 
bankers for all Europe ; advantages by which 
they have gained immenfe fums. Yet thife 
advantages did not continue to be fb lucia- 
tive, when the other European nations began 
to open their eyes lb far as to employ their 
own (hipping in their trade, and to eftablilh 
banks of their own. Nor with Handing tliefe 
decfu&ioflU, the Dutch trade is (till immenfe: 
in confeqfcence of their vaft wealth, they re- 
gulat##fll the exchange for all Europe j and 
their country is, as it were, the univerfal 

warehoud* 
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warehoufe of the commodities of every quar¬ 
ter of the globe. 

The trade of Holland extends to every 
country of the world; and, in fomc of its 
branches, they have totally excluded their 
European competitors. To begin with the 
countries of Europe, the trade of the Dutch 
to Ruifia is confiderable: they exported to 
Peterlburg alone, in 1754, goods to the value 
of 400,000 rubles, befides what was fent to 
Archangel, Riga, &c. They imported goods 
from Ruflia to the value of about 300,000 
rubles. The exports of the Dutch to Dant- 
zick, the centre of they 1 ,; (h trade, amount¬ 
ed, in 1771, to upwards of five millions of 
florins; their imports from Dantzick to 
^500,000 florins. A confiderable trade is 
carried on with Sweden and Denmark. The 
Dutch trade in the Baltic, if not equal to 
the Englilh, is, at leaft, next to it in im¬ 
portance; yet, in proportion as the other 
European nations are endeavouring to fliare 
in the profits of the trade to the Baltic &a, 
the profits of the Dutch have naturallyde- 
creafcd. In the Atlantic Ocean, the Dutch 
trade is of very great extent; from Portugal 
and Spain they draw ready money, but to 

France, 
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France, on the contrary, they pay a large 
balance of it. They fupply Italy with moft 
European and Indian goods: their trade to 
the Levante, though at prefent on the de¬ 
cline, is ftill very profitable. A particular 
board of the Levant trade has been ereded 
in 1624.'' The good fortune of the Dutch, 
in rendering themfclves the exclufive matters 
of the fpicc-trade, and of very large terri¬ 
tories in the Eaft-Indies, will enable them 
to fupport, for a long while, a very exten- 
live trade in Europe. Their Eaft-India 
Company was erefted in the year 1602, by 
uniting fcveral fmall trading focictics into 
one, to whom the ttates granted the privilege 
of an exclufive trade. The original capital 
did not exceed 6,459,840 florins, divided 
into (hares of 3000 florins each : with this 
fmall fum they formed fettlements, and con¬ 
quered feveral provinces in Afia, much larger 
than the Seven United Provinces together. 
The Company is now divided into fix cham¬ 
bers of proprietors, ettablifhed at Amfter- 
dam, Middelburg, Delft, Rotterdam, Hoorn, 
and Enkhuizcn, each of which is under the 
management of their own direttors, called 
Bewindhebbers. The Stadtholder is the firft 

©f 
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of the directors of each chamber, and con- 
fequently the head of the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany. The governor-general of the Dutch 
pofleftions in the Eaft-lndies, is appointed by 
the Company, and refiding at Batavia, is in¬ 
verted with vciy ample powers : he is pre- 
fident of the council of Batavia, called the 
Court or Council of India. Among the 
monopolies of the Eaft-India Company, the 
ipice-trade, comprehending the articles of 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, See. is the 
mort valuable, and forms a very great branch 
of the Artatic as well as European commerce 
of Holland; 150,00010. of cloves are an¬ 
nually fold in India, and 360,000 carried to 
Europe: the Company pays on the fpot 
only eight ftivers per pound, but the freight 
and other charges iailc this price to 43 fti- 
vers, and the Company fells it at no lefs 
than 75 ftivers. 250,000 lb. of nutmeg, the 
produce of the illand of Banda, are fold in 
Europe, and 100,000 lb. in India*, the prime 
coft is fomewhat more than one ftiver per 
pound; including charges, the pound ifands 
the Company in about 25 ftivers, and is 
fold by the Company at upwards of 50 ftivers 
weft of the Cape of Good Hope, and at 

about 
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about 40 ftivers eaft of it. Of cinnamon, 
200,000 lb. are fold in India, and 400,000 
in Europe. The Java coffee is the beft we 
know of after that of Mecca in Arabia. 
Other great branches of this trade are rice, 
cotton, pepper, &c. articles of great im¬ 
portance, but not in the exclufive pofleflion of 
the Dutch. The whole profits of the trade 
of the Eaft-India Company is computed at 
12,700,000 florins annually ; but this ftatc- 
ment fecms to fall fhort of the real produce: 
yet, upon the whole, the affairs of the Eaft- 
India Company are very much on the decline. 
The Dutch have hitherto been the only 
European nation permitted to carry on a 
direct trade to Japan: the profits of this 
trade, however, have alfo declined, and are 
fuppofed to amount, at prefent, to no more 
than 20,000 florins. The Weft-IndiaCom¬ 
pany is, by no means, fo confiderable as the 
Eaft-India Company. It carries on a trade 

both to the Weft-Indies and to the Coaft of 

» 

Guinea; on the latter chiefly for flaves. 
Diftindt from this company are the two 
companies which trade to Surinam and Ber- 
bice: the Stadtholder is the head of all thefe 
trading companies. 

The 
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The town of Amfteidam has more than 
one-half of the trade of Holland; and in 
this celebrated center of an immenfe com¬ 
merce, a bank is eftablilhed of that fpecies 
called a Giro-bank, of very great wealth and 
greater credit. 

In Holland, the inland trade is very much 
facilitated by means of the numerous canals, 
which crofs the country in every direction. 
The number of manufactures eftablilhed in 
the United Provinces is aftoniftiing. Saar- 
darn, for inftance, a village in North Hol¬ 
land, contains about 900 windmills, partly 
corn-mills, partly faw paper-mills, and 
mills for the making of white lead, &c. In 
former times, the Dutch were the exclufive 
pofleffors of fevcral ingenious manufactures 
and arts; for inftance, the refining of cam¬ 
phor and borax, the cutting and poliftiing 
of diamonds, the refining of fugar, &c. but 
at prefent thefe myfteries, very few of them 
excepted, aie in the hands of many other 
nations; to whofe commercial ignorance and 
want of induftry in foi mcr times the Dutch 
were indebted for immenfe gains, which 
have decreafed with theii caufes: among the 
reft, the woollen manufactory has fuffered a 

2 prodigious 
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prodigibus decreafe. From thefe fads it ap¬ 
pears,that the Dutch trade is no longer in its 
ancient flourifhing Rate, to which, even if 
the frugality and induRry of the nation had 
not been diminifhed by too great wealth, 
the rival (hip of other nations, and the com¬ 
mercial knowledge of the age, will never 
fuffer it to rife again. 


GOVERNMENT. 

/ 

S INCE the great confederation of Utrecht, 
made in the year 1579, the Seven 
United Provinces muft be looked upon as one 
political body, united for the prefervation of 
the whole, of which each fingle province is 
governed by its own laws, and excrcifes moft 
of the rights of a fovereign Rate. In con- 
fcquence of the union, the Seven Provinces 
guarantee each other’s rights, they make war 
and peace, they levy taxes, See. in their joint 
capacity; but as to internal government, 
each province is independent of the other 
provinces, and of the fupreme power of the 
republic. The Seven Provinces rank in the 
1 fame 
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fame order in which they are placed in the 
preceding table. They fend deputies, chofen 
out of the provincial ftates, to the general- 
aflembly, called the States-general, which is 
inverted with the fupreme legiflative power 
of the confederation. Each province has the 
right to fend as many deputies as it pleafes, 
but it has only one voice in the aflembly of 
the States. According to the lateft regula¬ 
tions, that affcmbly is compofed of 58 depu¬ 
ties. In affairs of great confequence, fuch 
as declaring war and making peace, a fecret 
committee is chofen out of thefe deputies, 
called the Sccrette Befoigne , in which the pro¬ 
vince of Holland has two voices. 

At the head of this republican govern¬ 
ment there has ufually been and is at pre- 
ient the Prince Stadtholder or governor, 
who exercifes a very confiderable part of the 
executive power of the ftate. It appears, 
from hiftory, that the United Provinces were, 
at different times, without a Stadtholder; but 
thele peiiods were ufually very turbulent; 
and whenever a war broke out, the republic 
was always under the neceflity of chufing 
again a Stadtholder. It ftiould feem, there¬ 
fore, that the dignity and the power of a 

N Stadt- 
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Stadtholder, is eflential and falutary to the 
conftitution of the United Provinces. There 
have, however, conftantly been and there 
are now- two oppofite parties in the ftate, 
one of which, who call themfelves the 
patriots, are avcrle, and the other are attached 
to the power of the Stadtholder. This dig¬ 
nity, though hereditary, and of the greateft 
weight in the ftate, cannot be confideied 
otherwife than the fir ft office entrufted to a 
fubjeft of the republic, and falls confiderably 
fliort of the moft limited fovereignty. The 
Stadtholder is not entitled to a voice in the 
fupreme legiflative aflembly, but he may be 
prefent at their meetings. He is captain- 
general and high-admiral of the land and 
naval forces of the republic i and he enjoyed, 
before the prefent troubles, a very ample 
patronage in confequence of this military 
command. He is prefident of the Eaft and 
Weft-India Companies, and Stadtholder of 
each fingle province, but with unequal pre¬ 
rogatives. In fome of the provinces he has 
the exclufive right of nominating the ma- 
giftrates of the towns, and the power of 
pardoning criminals ; in fome he has a ftiare 
in the legiflative power, and a voice in the 

aflembly 
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aflembly of the Hates of the province? in 
others he has either not all or none of thefe 
rights. The party of the patriots have, 
within thefe few years, been much intent on 
curtailing and reftraining within narrow 
limits the power of the Stadtholder. Ano¬ 
ther great dignity in the republic, the in¬ 
fluence of which is ufually oppofed to the 
Stadtholder’s intereft, is the place of .Grand 
Penfionary, formerly called the advocate of 
the republic. The Grand Penfionary is, by 
virtue of his place, perpetual member of the 
liigheft legiflative aflemb r '° the ftates-gene- 
ral and the fecret committee. 

The departments which are employed in 
fuch public affairs as concern all the Seven 
Provinces are the following: 1. The Council 
of State, compofed of twelve members, chofen 
by the Seven Provinces, ujidcr theprefidency of 
the Stadtholder/*It has its treafurer and fecre- 
tary, and is next in rank to the States-general. 
2. The Department of the Revenue, confifting 
of fourteen members. 3. The Army and Navy 
Treafury: this department has the revifion 
of the accounts of the military expenditure, 
and is compofed of four members. Each 

N 2 province 
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province is governed by the affembly of its 
refpe&ive ftates. Thefc ftates arc, in almoft 
all the provinces, compofed of the nobility, 
or great landholders, and of the towns. In 
, the affembly of the ftates of the province of 
Holland, the Great Penfionary prefides: the 
towns are governed by their own elective 
magiftratcs, whofe jurifdi&ion is confined 
within the walls of the towns: certain di- 
ftri&s in the provinces have their courts of 
juftice, and each province has a general 
court, to which appeal lies fiom the inferior 
courts and the town magiftjates. Thcfe tri¬ 
bunals aic called by the name of the pro¬ 
vinces in which they aie eftabhfhed, de Hoj 
van Holland, de Hoj van G Idren , &c. each 
of them makes ufe of a particular code of 
laws, adapted to the ancient cuftoms and 
rights of the piovincesj where thefe laws 
are deficient, recoui fc muft be had to the 
Roman law. 


FINANCES. 
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FINANCES. 

J 

T he public' revenue is to be confidcred 
in two different points of view, as it is 
raifed for the ufe of the whole Confederation, 
or for the expenditure of each Angle pro¬ 
vince. According to the lateft account, 

• | 

which is believed to be authentic, the annual 
income of all the Seven Provinces amounts 
to upwards of forty-five millions of florins, 
or nearly 4,500,000 1 . fterling. The revenue 
of the province of HolL " *, which is by far 
the richeft, and the moll powerful of thfe 
Seven, is computed at upwards of twenty 
millions of florins. Thirteen millions and 
a half of this fum, making the ordinary rc- 
dinary revenue of Holland, arife from the 
houfe and land-tax, and from the excife and 
flamp-duties j the remainder, or the extraor¬ 
dinary revenue of this province, is made up 
by contributions of the hundredth, two 
hundredth, and four hundredth parts of tjie 
income of lands, annuities and capitals. The 
general finances of the republic, for the fup- 
port of the whole political body, arife, i. 
from th^ revenues of Dutch Brabant, or the 

N 3 lands 
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lands of the generality : 2. from the duties 
on exports and imports: 3. from confifcated 
goods, and the fums paid by the priviledged 
trading companies: 4. from the? yearly con¬ 
tributions of the different provinces, accord- 


,ing to the following rates: 

of every 

100 

florins contributed, ' 





Flor« 

% 

Stivers* 

Doits 

The province of Gueldern pays 

5 

I I 

2 

- Holland 

57 

H 

8 

-- . ... . Zeeland 

9 

1 

10 

■--Utrecht 

5 

15 

5 

-Friefland 

11 

io 

11 

■.... Overyffel 

3 

10 

8 

...-- ■ ■ ■ Groeningen 

5 

1 5 

6 

County of Drenthe — 

0 

19 

10 


100 o o 

The debts of the republic exceed 2000 
millions of florins. The province of Hol¬ 
land alone owed, in 1768, 450 millions, but 
almoft the whole of this fum to its own fub- 
jedts; but, on the other fide, has lent, on 
very advantageous conditions, large Aims of 
money to other ftates. In the year 1781/ 
there were due the following fums: 


x. From 
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1. From England, 165 mill, of flor. 

1. - Fiance, 

3. — Germany, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and 
Ruffia 

585 

The United Provinces draw more than 25 
millions per annum from thefe countries as 
the intcrell on the large capitals lent them. 
(See Polit. Joum.) 
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In times of peace, the Handing army is as 
follows: 


Cavalry. 


Men. 


Regiments—Efcadrons. 

« - - ■ 1. Guard of the Stadtholder 174 

. - 3. Dutch Guards — 258 

6- Cavalry (336 men each) 2016 

3 -— Dragoons — 1008 

» ■ 

34 j 6 
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Infantry. 


i regiment of Dutch Guards 

i - of Swifs Guards 

29- of national and Germ. 

troops (710 men each) 

1 *- of Walloons — 

3 — of Scotchmen — 

5- of Swifs — 

1- of Marines — 

1 - of Artillery •— 

4 companies of Miners — 

Corps of Engineers — 


Men. 

i,i 16 
1,120 


^ 20 , 


8S0 


I,o8o 

2,160 
3,600 
720 
I,8oo 
208 

97 


36,281 

Some of the guards, and the three Scotch 
regiments, are at prefent difbanded. In the 
year 1784, when Holland was threatened 
with a war by the Emperor, the army was 
increafed to upwards of 50,000 men. Bo¬ 
lides the Stadtholder, who is the head of the 
army, in times of war and danger a field 
marshal geneial is appointed. 


NAVY. 
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NAVY. 

(In 1782)' 42 fliips of the line. 

43 frigates. 

10 cutters. 

R A T L S. 


8 fliips of 70—74 guns. 


22 - 

64 

12 - 

vO 

i 

O 

1 

34 — 

— 4°—44 

I3 — 

36 

16 — 

— 20—24 Hiff. Port. 1783. 


(In 1784) 43 fliips of the line. 

43 frigates. 

The five chambers of the admiralty have 
the management of all naval affairs. The 
Stadtholder, in the capacity of high-ad- 
miral of the republic, prefides in the five 
chambers of admiralty : he formerly ap¬ 
pointed the flag officers, but this privilege 
has been of late difputed by the States- 
gencral. He has' a tenth {hare of all the 
prizes made during a war. The fleet, which 
is divided into three fquadrons, is diftributed 
between the harbours of Amfterdam, called 
the Texcl, and that of Rotterdam, in the 
province of Holland, and the fea-port towns 
of Zeeland. 


RE LI- 
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RELIGION. 

^T'HE Calvinift, or reformed religion, is 
eftablifhcd in Holland ; the Lutheran, 
the Roman Catholic, many other Chi iftian 
fe&s, and the Jews, are toll rated. The Synod 
of Dordrecht, held in 1618, made the ftridt- 
eft notion of predeftination an cflentiaf ar¬ 
ticle of faith in the Dutch church. None 
but Calvin ills can hold any employment of 
truft or profit. There is, properly fpcaking, 
no difference of rank among the clei gy: the 
church is governed by fynods, ^ompofed of 
the niinifters and antiftit< <, or prclbyters 
Bcfides nine fynods for fin t , ] * pt ,vinct., then 
is one great national fy nod fillet, how¬ 
ever, to the contiou' •' t’ 'tu'es genci. * 
which are confidcred as the head of tl. 
church. The Fiench amt Walloon Calvin ill 
churches have fynods of their own. Then 
are, in the Seven Provinces, 1579 paftois < < 
minifters of the eftablifhed church, 90 ' t 
the Walloon church, 800 Roman Catholic, 
53 Lutheran, 43 Arminian, and 312 Air' 
minifters. In the Eaft-Indies thcie 
and in the Wcft-Indics nine clergy¬ 
men of the eftablifhed churchy' 


, bffitift: 
'are 46, 


GENE- 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


T HE natural and political fituation of* 
the Dutch nation may be compared 
with the colonies of Canadian beavers, who, 
by unwearied labour and mutual afliftance, 
are enabled to build fecure habitations on tho 
banks of rapid rivers, and to form focieties 
rendered durable and invincible by the tie of 
firm union: yet their wonderful fabric would, 
by diflenfion and reparation, foon fink into 
infignificance or annif-'Wion. When we 
confider v> hat Holland was before the union 
of Utrecht, J v hen we afterwards fee the 
inhabitant mat fwampy ipot aflume, for 
n inconfuhi i ie poiod oftime,thearbitrium 
>f Europe ana u«* »n ’ies, it is not without 
regret we witnefs the decay of their power, 
that moft admirable monument of human 
exertion and induftry. An impartial ob- 
f i ver, however, who cannot wiih to fee the 
benefits of a&ivity confined to one ipot, 
md extorted from the ignorance and weaEnels 
of other nations, will be comforted by the 
confideration, that Holland's exclufive ad¬ 
vantages arc lefiened by the general incre&fe 

of 
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of induftry and happinefs throughout all 
the ftates of Euiope, and not by any of thofe 
great calamities or revolutions, which have 
* put a period to the power of other commer¬ 
cial ftates. Its decline is gentle and giadual: 
yet fo high was the eminence Holland was 
arrived at, that it is ftill poflefied of great 
power and confequence. It may long con- 
tinue to be the centre of union of the great 
European commerce and thfe afylum of re¬ 
ligious and civil liberty, if the moft dan¬ 
gerous enemies of this ftate, civil diflenfions, 
and the cxtin&ion of public virtue, do not 
haften its gliding down the Hope of ruin, 
and render it an eafy prey to an infidious 
neighbour, who feems even now to be wil¬ 
lingly acknowledged as their mafter, by a 
miftaken and corrupted part of the nation. 

The fcicntific and literary ftate of Holland 
feems to be involved in the decline of its 
political confequence. Its univeifiries wcie 
formerly! much more attra<fti»e and fre¬ 
quented#'but their improvements have not 
kept, pace with the prog refs and the wants of 
the age. They aje five in number, at Ley¬ 
den, Francker, Utrecht, Groeningen, and 
Ilftiderwyck; and fome of their regulations 

arc 
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arc deferving of much praife. Befides the 
univerfities, there are feveral good fchools in 
the United Provinces, among which the Aca¬ 
demical Gytnnafium, or Athenaeum of Ara- 
flerdam, is entitled to particular notice. 
Many refpectable fcientific focieties are efta- 
bliflied in Holland, and one at Batavia. The 
public libraries of the univerfities were more 
celebrated while fcarce books and manuferipts 
were held in more general eftimation, but 
in utility and extent, they are not to be com¬ 
pared with the great libraries in other coun¬ 
tries: yet numerous pi iy^e libraries fupply 
their deficiencies, and facilitate the refearches 
of the ftudious. Public and private collec¬ 
tions of natural curiofities, antiquities, paint¬ 
ings, &c. are very numerous in a country 
where the habit of collc&ing has been ren¬ 
dered general by the fpirit of commerce. 
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GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Areas in Squire Miles. 


Population. 


Popu'at. for each 
/ingle Sq. Mih% 


91,294 

f A 4 * AT 

Kiuhm 

5 Guthrie, or 

According to fome Au¬ 
thors only 9,000,000 

104,701 

l Templeman 

To otben 

11,800,000 

100,928 

St. Ueb. 

Probably 

n,oro,ooo 
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Extent and DiviHoas* I Areas In Sq. Miles. | Population 


Populat. 
for evrry 
fqu. mile 


ng.a° call, 6° vfwft j Kitcbin 70,096 


Lat.49 0 -5S 0 50'— I St. U. 79,71a 

The Shetland IflanJ* to | 
above 6i°. 


9,^00,oco 
but nioic 
probably 

8,3^0,000 
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WALES 


54,111 


S,Co0,000 
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Di. Piice 
8,447^00 
Chalxner 
7,000,000 

the moft 

probable 
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In England are 18 Cities, above 650 Towos, and 1,586,000 Dwellings. 

Cmai me r. 


SCOTLAND 


25,600 

i*?oc,ooo 

5 * 


r,*, 00,0c 0 
according to 

other* 
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England is divided into the following 40 

Counties or Shires. 


1. Middlefex 

2. Surrey 

3. Eflex 

4. Hertfordlhire 

5. Kent 

6. Suflex 

7. Buckinghamihire 

8. Bedfordfhire 

9. Huntingdonfhire 

10. Cambridgelhire 

11. Suffolk 

12. Norfolk 

13. Oxfordlhire 

14. Berkfhire 

15. Gloucefterlhire 

16. Worcefterfliire 

17. Monmouthfture 

18. Hercfoi dfhire 

19. Shroplhire 

20. StaffordfKre 

21. Warwicklhire 

22. Leicefterftiire 

23. Derbyihire 

24. Nottinghamfhire 

25. Lincolnfbuc 


CHIEF TOWS. 

I Houfci 

800,000 inhab. 1 sr ,000, 

900,000 accord, and is con- 
to Entick. (lintly in- 
creating. 

I,coo,ooo Bufkhing 
750,000 Wendebom 


Southwaik I 7^000 Wendcborr 

862,500 medium. 
Colchrftcr, Harwich 
Hertford 

Canterbury, Dover 
Chichcfter, Winchelfea 
Bucking^**** 

Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Cambridge, 6000, Ely 
Ipfwich, Bury, Newmarket 
Noiwich, Yarmouth 
Oxford 

Reading, Windfor 

Gloucefter 

Worcefter, 25,000 

Monm iuth 

Hereiord 

Shrew ib ury 

Stafford, Lichfield 

( Warwick, Coventry 25,000^ 
I mmgham 50,000 

Leicelter 

Derby 

Nottingham 17,000 
Lincoln 

O 


2 6. Rut- 
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26. Rutlandfhire 

27. Northamptonlhire 

28. Somerfetlhire * 

2 9. Wiltfhire 

30. Hampfhire 

31. Dorfctfliire 

32. Devonfliirc 

33. Cornwall 

34. Yorkfhire 

35. Chefliire 

36. Durham 

37. Lancafhire 

38. Weftmoreland 

39. Northumberland 

40. Cumberland 


Okcham 
Northampton 
Bath, Biiilol, 90,000 
Salifbury 

Winchefter, Poitfmouth, Southamp¬ 
ton 

Dorchefter 
Exeter, Plymouth 
Launceiton 

York, Hull, Halifax, Leedj 
Cheller, 14,000 
Durham 

Lanc?fter, Mancheller 28,000, 
Liverpool 40,000 

Appleby 

NewcaiHe, 40,000 
Carlifie, Whitehaven 


Wales contains 7011 fquare miles, anti 
about 300,000 people. It is divided into 
12 counties: Pembrokefhire, Carmarthen- 
fhirc, Glamorgan (hire, Brccknockfhire, Car¬ 
diganshire, Radnoifliiie, Montgomcrviliirc, 
Merionethfliirc, Flintfhire, Denbighlhirc, 
Carnarvonfliire, Anglefea. 

In England and Wales are 28 cities, 650 
towns, 1,586,000 dwellinghoufes (Chalmcr). 

t 

Scotland is divided into 31 (hires and 
two Reward (hips; 18 counties belonging to 
South Scotland, 15 to North Scotland. Their 

names 
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names are the following: 1. Midlothian (or 
Edinburg) 2. Weft Lothian. 3. Eaft Lo» 
thian. 4. Merfc or Berwick. 5.. Roxbo- 
rough. 6. Selkirk. 7. Peebles. 8. Dum¬ 
fries. 9. Galloway. 10. Air. n. Lanerk. 
12. Dumbaiton. 13. Renfrew. 14. Stir¬ 
ling. 15. Clacmannan, 16. Fife. 17. Kin- 
rofs. 18. Bute. 19. Argyle. 20. Perth. 
21. Forfar. 22. Kinkardin. 23. Aberdeen. 
24. Bamff. 25. Naiine. 26. Elgin. 27. In- 
vernefs. 28. Cromartie. 29. Rofs. 30. 
Sutherland. 31. Caithnefs, and the two 
ftewarties: 32. Kirkuk bright, and 33. Ork¬ 
ney and Shetland Illands. The chief towns 
are Edinburg, 80,000 inhabitants, Glalgow 
30,000, Peith 11,000, Aberdeen 18,000, 
Invernefs 11,000, Dumfries 5000. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, 
tholl* of Leinftc r, Uljier , Connaught , and 
Munjicr. Leinftcr contains the following 12 
counties: 1. Dublin. 2. Louth. 3. Wick¬ 
low. 4. Wexford. 5. Longford. 6. Eaft 
Meath. 7. Weft Meath. 8. King’s County. 
9. Queen’s County. 10. Kilkenny. 11. Kil¬ 
dare. 12. Carlow. — Ulftcr contains nine 
counties: 13. Down. 14. Armagh. 15. 

O 2 Monaghan, 
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Monaghan. 16. Cavan. 17. Antrim. 18. 
Londonderry. 19. Tyione. 20. Ferma¬ 
nagh. 21. Donegall.—To Connaught be- 
long 5 counties : 22. Leitrim. 23. Rof- 
common. 24. Mayo. 25. Sligo. 26. Gal¬ 
way.—Munfter contains 6 counties: 27. 
Clare. 28. Corke. 29. Kerry. 30. Lime¬ 
rick* 31. Tipperary. 32. Waterford. The 
chief towns of this kingdom are the fol¬ 
lowing j Dublin, the capital of Ireland, con¬ 
tains about 160,000 inhabitants, (Sec Kut- 
ner’s Letters) Corke 87,000, Limeiick32,ooo, 
Wateiford and Gall way. 


Brilijh Pojjcflwns beyond the Seas. 

1. In Europe the foitrefs of Gibr.dtai, 
on the coaft of Spain, 3,200 inhabitants. 

2. In Africa, Cabo Corfc, on the coaft 
of Guinea, and fome other forts there and 
near the Gambia, and the ifland of St. He¬ 
lena. 

3,. In Asia the extenfive countries of Ben¬ 
gal, Bahar, and part of Orixa: the capital 
of Bengal is Calcutta, or Fort William, the 
1 efidence of thego vernor-general of theEnglifti 

Laft- 
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Eaft-India fettlements. Thefe territories are 
computed to contain 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
and to be in extent near 150,000 fquare 
miles. 2. Large fettlements on the coaft of 
Coromandel, of which Madras is the capital, 
containing 80,000 inhabitants. 3. The fet¬ 
tlements of Bombay and Surat, on the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, and many other forts and facto¬ 
ries on the continent of India, and the 
iflands of Sumatra, Bally, Banca. 

4. In America the extenfive provinces of 
Canada, 1. Nova Scotia; fettlements in La¬ 
brador and Hudfon’s ^ the iflands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton and St. John. 
2. In the Weft-Indies , the Bahama iflands, 
Bermudas, Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, Antigua, Montferrat, Nevis, Grenada, 
and the Grenadines, Barbuda, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Anguilla. Jamaica, the largeft of 
the Weft-India iflands, is computed to pro¬ 
duce annually 70,000 tons of fugar, upwards 
of 4,000,000 gallons of rum, befides coffee, 
cocoa, indigo and pepper. 



WEALTH 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HE two diviiions of Great-Britain, 
England and Scotland, differ exceed¬ 
ingly with refpeft to their natural fertility 
and to the wealth of their inhabitants. South- 
Biitain, or England, abounds with all the 
lifeful productions of thofe countries of Eu¬ 
rope which are fituated in the fame climate 
with it, wine, filk, and fome wild animals 
excepted. The genius and induftry of the 
inhabitants have increafed and impioved 
many of the natural productions to a de¬ 
gree which leaves the effoits of all neigh- 
bouiing nations at a diftance. Agiiculture, 
the art of gardening, the cultivation of all 
thofe plants which are moft ufeful for feed¬ 
ing cattle as well as, breeding hotfes and 
fheep, are cariied in England to an aftonifti- 
ing height. Of about 42,000,000 acres,which 
England contains, only 8,500,000 produce 
corrl j the left is either coveied with wood, or 
laid out in meadows, gaidens, paiks, &c. and 
a confiderable part is ftill wafte land. Yet 
out of the ci ops obtained from the fifth 

pait 
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part of the lands, there have been exported, 
during the fpace of five years, from 1745 
to 1750, quantities of corn to the value of 
7,600,oool. Rerling. About the year 1766 
it was found, that the exportation of com 
was carried too far, and proved prejudicial 
to the country j it was confequently entirely 
prohibited, and the importation of corn per¬ 
mitted. The net produce of the Englifti 
corn-land is eftimated by Mr. Young at 
9,000,000 1 . Rerling j the rents of pafture- 
ground, meadows, woods, commons, &c. at 
7,000,oool. the number of people engaged 
in and maintained by farming is Rated by 
him to amount to 2,^00,000 peribns. A- 
mong the other ufcful plants, hops, faffron, 
wood, and madder, are become very impor¬ 
tant articles of commerce. Malt-liquor and 
cyder arc brought in England to a very high 
degree of peife&ion, and render wine a fu- 
perfluity; yet luxury deems the latter efien- 
tially neceflary. 

The counties of Chcfhire, Lancashire, 
Yorkfhire, LeiceficrRiire, Derbyfhire, Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, Kent, OlouceRerfliire, and 
Somerfetlhire, are mod difiinguiflied for 
their excellent cattle. The city of CheRer 

O 4 exports 
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exports annually 22,000 tons of cheefe, 
14,000 of which are fent to London. One 
of the greateft fources of the riches of Eng¬ 
land is wool, the great ftaple commodity of 
this country. The flock of the beft fort of 
the pi efent Englifh fheep came over from 
Spain; Edward the IVth had 3000 Spanifh 
fheep brought over, which he ordeied to be 
diftributcd among the feveral pa.ifhes of 
England; and ever fince that time, great care 
has been taken to continue and to improve 
the breed : there are inftances, that a lingle 
ram, of extraordinary beauty and ftrength, 
has been purchafed with 100 guineas. The 
counties of Herefordfhire, Gloucefterfhire, 
Somei fetfhire, Hampfhire, Dorfetfhire, Der- 
byfhire, Leiceftei (hire, Lincolnfhire, Dur¬ 
ham, and the Eaft-riding of Yoikfhire, are 
moft famous for their large and excellent 
flocks. At the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tilry, the number of fheep was computed to 
amount to 12 millions, and there is no 
doubt but that this number has been greatly 
increafed fince that time. In the years 1769, 
1770, and 1771, the value of the woollens 
exported from England amounted to up¬ 
wards of io,5®o,oool. fterling, exclulive of 

the 
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tile woollens of Yorkshire, the value of 
which, in the fame period of time, amount¬ 
ed to upwards of 3,000,0001. fterling. (S. 
Chalmer.) The Englifh horfes, the breed 
of which was much improved by Arabian, 
Spanifh, and Eaibary holies, are famous all 
over Europe for their beauty and fwiftnefs. 
The beft race-horfcs lun 82' feet in one 
fecond, or nearly an Englifh mile in one 
minute. 

Though neither gold nor filver is found in 
the Englilh mines, or only in quantities too 
infignificant to be ment.w..:d, yet the other 
minerals are great fourccs of wealth. Cop¬ 
per, tin, lead, and iron, are found in great 
abundance, and the firft two metals of the 
very beft quality. The copper annually ob¬ 
tained from the mines of Cornwall is efti- 
mated at 4000 tons ; the number of Cornifti 
miners is faid to amount to 80,000 people. 
The tin of Cornwall is valued at 200,oool. 
fterling annually. Northumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, Lancafhire, Cumberland, Shropfhire, 
Staffoidfhire, Wales, and Devonfhire, pro¬ 
duce large quantities of iron, which is, how¬ 
ever, of an inferior quality to the iron of 
Sweden, Stiria, Carinthia, and Ruflia j it is 

there- 
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therefore neceflary to import from thefc 
countries upwards of 25,000 tons, for the 
manufactures of finer tools and hardware. 
The moft important manufactures of the 
latter foit aie at Sheffield, where it is fup- 
pofed upwaids of 40,000 workmen are cfn- 
plojcd by about 600 owners and manufac¬ 
turers. One company of iron manufac¬ 
turers in Shropffiire ufe every day 500 tons 
of coals in their works. In Grcat-Britain 
there is made eveiy year 50—60,000 tons of 
pig-iron, and 20—30,000 tons of bar-iron. 
(Lord Sheffield.) 

England poflefles a very great treafure in 
its inexhauftible coal-mines, which are work¬ 
ed chiefly in the northern counties, from 
whence they are conveyed by fea and by the 
inland canals to every other part of the king¬ 
dom. The mines of Northumberland alone 
lend every year upwards of 600,000 chal¬ 
dron of coals to London, and 1500 veflels 
are employed in carrying them to that har¬ 
bour, along the eaftem coaft of England. 

• • • 

This trade and navigation is one of the 
great nurferies of fcamen, and, in that re- 
fpeft, of the utmoft importance to the com¬ 
merce and prefervation of the empire. 

Scotland’s 
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Scotland’s natural products are greatly in¬ 
ferior to thofe of England, both with refpeCt 
to plenty and variety. It produces chiefly 
flax, hemp, coals, fome iron, and a great 
deal of lead; the moft confiderable lead-mine 
is at Leads-hill, in Lanerkfliire, in which 
500 people find continual employment. The 
trade of this country confifts chiefly in linen, 
thread, and coals j but of late the Scotch 
have, with a laudable Spirit of emulation, 
fct up a number of manufactures, efpecially 
of cloth, carpets, fugar, &c. 

Ireland is, in moft of .... provinces, not 
inferior in fertility to England, but very far 
behind it in^oint of civilization and indus¬ 
try. This inferiority muft be partly attri¬ 
buted to the idlenel's, ignorance, and oppref-* 
fion of the inhabitants; and partly to the. 
commercial jealoufy of the Britifh legiflation, 
from which Ireland has at length been eman¬ 
cipated. The chief articles of its produce 
are cattle, fheep, hogs, and flax; large pro¬ 
visions of excellent falt-pork, falt-beef, and 
butter, are annually exported j the Irifh wool 
is very fine, but lias hitherto not been ma¬ 
nufactured. The principal manufacture of 
Ireland is that of linen, which is at prefent 
a very valuable article of exportation. 1500 

perfons 
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perfons are employed in the filk manufac¬ 
tures at Dublin. With the increafe of Irifh 
liberty and induftrythis kingdom will foon rife 
to the commercial confequence to which it is 
entitled by its fertility and fituation. The 
total value of the exports from Ireland to 
Great-Britain in 1779 and 1780, is at an 
average 2,300,0001. fterling. The balance 
in favour of Ireland, even before 1750, 
400,0001. fterling. 

The ftate of the manufactures in England 
excites the highed admiration. They aic 
confefledly, and with very few exception■», 
fuperior in every tefpeCt to thole of all oth. 1 
countri'“‘ An enumeration of them vould 
comprehend every .uivancc of in.cl: n,.f,n 
jin its moft improv. r 4 whi <. i\ r 
invented by the ingenuity of any age 01 
country for the convenience and ufe of man. 
Their furprizing perfection muft he ac¬ 
counted for from many circumftances, which 
no where coincided fo happily to promote theii 
progrefs as they do in this HL&nd. It feems 
they are nearly equally indebted to the na¬ 
tional character, to the lituation of the 
country, and the excellence of its conditu- 
tion. Nothing could be more favourable to 
the progrefs of the mechanical arts, than the 

EnglilU 
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Rnglifti reflexion and perfeverance, and the 
exclufive attention they are able to beftow on 
favourite purfuits, often with the neglcCft of 
every other concern, and their enterprizing 
lpirit, notdefponding under ^hc bad lucccfs of 
hi ft trials, animated by the profpedt of ample 
rewards, and by the certainty of enjoying the 
glory and the fruits of their labours. The in- 
fular lituation of England taught its inhabi- 
t ints to confider the furrounding ocean as the 
bulwark of their fafety, the theatre of their 
power, and the fourcc of their wealth. Na¬ 
vigation with its apjxnd?^ - diftant acqui- 
flt.ons and colonization, gave an aftoni/hing 
extern to commerce and an air of grandeur 
md importance to the '\eupations of a mer¬ 
chant, which flat* .jition as well as the 

l'w j of gain. The rr iC natural productions 
o: the country were infuflicient for fo large 
:t maiket; it was deficient in articles of luxury 
and the precious metals. Manufacturing in- 
duftry was therefore called forth, in order to 
fupply materials for commerce; and every 
new invention of mechanical genius foifhd 
liberal fupport and encouragement from the 
great number of people who had acquired 
wealth. The Englifh government, favour¬ 
able to liberty and to every exertion of ge¬ 
nius 
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nius, has provided by wife and equitable 
laws for the fecure enjoyment of propet ty 
acquired by ingenuity and labour, and has 
removed obftacles to induftry, by prohibit¬ 
ing the importation of fuch articles from 
abroad which could be manufattuied at 
home. Next to the woollen manufa&ory, 
that of cotton is the moft confiderable, as it 
is reckoned to employ in the northern and 
middle counties not lefs than 500,000 pei- 
fons, women and childien included. 

Among the advantages the Britifti iHands 
are poflefled of, with refpett to navigation, 
the following aie worthy of attention: the 
great extent of the coafts, the fea-line of 
which, including both Grfcat-Britain and Iic- 
land, extends near 3800 miles, wheieas the 
fca-coaft of France has but 1000 miles j the 
neighbourhood to the continent j the number 
of excellent hai hours; the number of navi¬ 
gable canals which form a communication 
between the fea-ports on the eaftem and 
weftern coafts of England. 

‘ The conftant increaie of this immenfe 
commerce is indeed aftonifhing, cfpecially 
during the late war, which ended in the lofs 
of the American colonies. In the years 1783 
and 1784, the fhips cleared outwaids,amount- 

4 
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ing to 950,000 tons, exceed the number of 
tonsof the Ihips employed 24 years ago (1760) 
by upwards of 400,000 tons. The value of 
the cargoes exported in 1784, amounted to 
upwards of 15,000,0001. fterling j and the 
net cuftoms paid for them into the Exche¬ 
quer were upwards of 3,000,000!. fterling; 
and even this fum was exceeded the follow¬ 
ing year, 1785, by upwards of i,ooo,oool. 
fterling. (See Account of the net Produce 
of all the Taxes, from Jan. 1784-1785 and 

J 7 S 5-17 86 -) 

The balance of tra' 1 ; n favour of Eng¬ 
land is eftimated by fome authors at. 
3,ooo,ccol. fteiling. Far more confiderable 
is the inland tiade, valued at upwards of 
42,000,000 1 . fterling.—As the quantity of 
cii dilating fpccie may in fome meafure in¬ 
dicate the extent of commerce, we may 
judge of the increafe of*the latter, by com¬ 
paring the fums which me three laft mo- 
narchs found neceflary to coin. By George I. 
8,725,921 1 . fterling were coined. In the 
long reign of George II. 11,966,5761. fterl. 
and in the firft 24 years of his prefent ma- 
jefly’s reign, the fums coined amounted to 
33,089,274!. fterling. (Chalmer.) 


The 
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The coafting trade is faid to give employ¬ 
ment to about 100,000 people} but this 
number feems to be exaggerated. Yet fome 
branches of the fifheries require a great 
number of hands. About io,ooo people 
are employed in the oyfter-fifhery along the 
coadsof England. (Sinclair.) On the coadsof 
Scotland great fifheries are carried on; there 
have been fometimes upwards of 300 veflels 
employed in the herring- fi/hery. About 
40,000 tons of herrings are annually im¬ 
ported into the port of Yarmouth by 1100 
veflels ; the whole annual quantity of falt- 
herrings and cured pilchards amounts to 
150,000 tons. (Taube.) From Newfound¬ 
land there have been carried to foreign mar¬ 
kets 591,276 quintals of fifli in 178^ ; this 
fifhery is another great nurfery of fedinen. 
The Englifh whale-fifhery on the coafts of 
Gi eenland employs more fhips than are lent 
thither for the fame purpofe by the Dutch. 

By far the mod important part of foreign 
commerce is carried on by privileged trading 
companies, among which the Eaft-India 
Company is the mod didingfuifhed, by its 
very brilliant and extraordinary fuccefs, and 
by its influence on the general interefls of the 
whole empire. It dates its origin from the 

time 
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time of queen Elizabeth; its progrefs was 
for a long tim.e gradual and difputed by a 
rival company, with which it was at length 
incorporated, and obtained the fan&ion of 
parliament for an exclufive tiade to the Eaft- 
Indies and China, for a limited number of 
years, in confideration of a large fum ad¬ 
vanced to the public. Thefe privileges were 
afterwards renewed. Within thefe laft thirty 
years the company has made vaft tei ritorial 
acquifitions in India, which increafed in an 
extraordinary manner the trade, power, and 
importance of this company. Its trade em¬ 
ploys nofhips and about 8000 men; the 
articles exported to Afia confiit in woollens 
of all forts, bullion, hardware, lead, and 
quickfilver ; the imports in gold, diamonds, 
raw filk, fpices, tea, faltpetre, arrack, and 
China porcelaine. The revenues of the com¬ 
pany arc faid lo amount to upwards of 
3,ooo,ocol. fterling annually; but the ex¬ 
pence of governing and defending their ac¬ 
quifitions ; the wars in which they are often 
involved, and the peculations of their f.*r- 
vants, have been very great drawbacks upon 
their profits. The affairs of the Eaft- 
India Company are under the manage¬ 
ment of 24 directors, refiJ>ng in England, 

P and 
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and chofen by the court of proprietors of 
Eaft-India Rock. The dire&ors formcily 
appointed their fervants abroad; but the 
conduct of thele fervants, and the large do¬ 
minions acquired by the company, extending 
upwards of 280,000 fquaie miles, and con¬ 
taining 30 millions of inhabitants, rendered 
an alteration in the conftitution of this great 
eommeicial body, and the interference of go¬ 
vernment in its affairs, ncceflaiy. An n<ft of 
parliament, paffed in 1773, among other re¬ 
gulations, gave the presidency of Bengal a 
iuperiority over the other prefidencics in 
India, veiled the right of nominating a go¬ 
vernor-general in the crown, and eftablifhed 
a court of juftice in India. Yet this regu¬ 
lation was found infufficient to anfwer the 
intended purpofes, and to reprefs the enor¬ 
mous abufes committed by the company’s 
fcrvants. After the failure of Mr. Fox’s 
plan for the government of the Eaft-India 
Company in ‘1783, an a£l of parliament 
paffed in 1784, which eftablifhcd a board of 
controul in England, to be nominated by 
the crown, which was calculated to conned; 
the civil and military government in India 
with that over the whole empire, to fuper- 
intend the regulations and oiders made by 

1 the 
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the directors of the company, and to call the 
conduct of its fervants to account. Time mult 
Ihew, whether the provilions of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill will be an adequate cure of the evils 
which have affe&ed the profperity and liabi¬ 
lity of this extraordinary commercial fociety. 

The Levant Company is at prefent of no 
great confequence, as the trade to the Levant 
has been laid open, and as the French have 
acquired a great fuperiority in the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. 

The South-Sea Company is only nomi¬ 
nally a commercial company j it is rather 
an incorporated focicty of ftockholders, to 
whom government is indebted. Its af¬ 
fairs arc managed by a governor, two fub- 
governors, and one and twenty directors. 

The Hudfon’s-Bay Company carries on 
an extenfive trade in peltry with very conli- 
dcrable profits: but in all probability its in- 
tcrefts will be materially affetted by the fc- 
paration of the American colonies from the 
mother-country, and by the late commer¬ 
cial Rhemes of the French in the Pacific 
Ocean, efpecially between Kamtlliatka and 
Noith-Amciica. 


P 2 
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It is to be lamented, that the African 
trade, which formerly was in the hands of 
a particular company, is now fo much on 
the decline, as it is very probable, from late 
enquiries, that this branch of commerce, 
under the management of well-informed 
and prudent dircftois, might be carried to a 
degree of importance exceeding even the na¬ 
tional benefits derived from the Eaft-Indies. 

The Bank of England was incorporated 
in 1694 i this company deals, by the fanc- 
tion of parliament, in bills of exchange, it 
buys and fells bullion, and manages govern¬ 
ment annuities paid at its office. The 
credit of this company is the mofl extenfive 
of any company in Europe. It is one of 
the principal creditor s of the nation; and 
the value of the (hares in its (lock runs very 
high. There are befides eight infurance 
companies in England, and two loan banks 
at Edinburgh. 


GOVERN- 
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GOVERNMENT. 

T HE government of Gi cat-Britain may 
be called a limited monarchy. It is a 
happy combination of a monarchical and 
popular government. The king has, or at 
leaft is underftood to have only the executive 
power the legiflative is ftiared by him and 
the parliament, or more properly fpeaking, 
by the people. Notwith(landing the limita¬ 
tions of regal power provided by the con¬ 
stitution, the preiogative of the king is Rill 
very great. In confequence of poll effing the 
executive power of the ftate, he appoints his 
j)i ivy-council and his minifters, by whom 
the national bufmefs is to be carried on ; he 
lias the right of calling together and dif- 
folving the parliament; he can withhold his 
alfent from any bill which lias paffied both 
houfes, and by that means prevent it from 
paffing into a law ; his perfon is facrcd and 
inviolable; lie cannot, in the eye of the 
law, do wiong, but the blame of his mca- 
fuics falls always on his minifters and ad- 
rifersj he nominates all the great officers of 

P 3 the 
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the Rate and church; he confers honours, 
dignities, and titles, efpecially that of the 
peerage; he pardons ciiminals; he is the fu- 
preme commander of the army and navy, and 
the head of the chinch. His income is very 
ample, amounting annually to 900,000! 
iterling. 

The ci own is hereditary 5 both male and 
female defendants aie capable of fucccflion. 
By a fundamental law the king muft profefs 
the Protcftant religion. 

The legiflative power belongs to the king 
and parliament, or the great fenate of the 
nation. This parliament i* compofed of the 
peers and commons, and divided into two 
aflemblies, called the Houfe of Lords and 
the Hcufe of Commons. The Houfe of 
Lords is compofed, 1. Of the temporal 
peers, or the hereditary nobility of the king¬ 
dom of England, diftinguifhed by the dif¬ 
ferent lanks of dukes, marquifes, eaih, vif- 
counts, and barons; who have by birth¬ 
right or ci cation a feat in the Houfe of 
Loids, and are hereditary counfellors of the 
king. 2. Of the fpiritual lords, or the two 
archbifhops and 24 bilhops of England, who 
have feats in the houfe by virtue of their 

dignities. 
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dignities. 3. Of 16 Scotch peers, the repre¬ 
fentatives of the peerage of Scotland. The 
Houfc of Commons is compofed of fuch 
perfons of fortune and intereft as are chofen 
reprefentatives for the leveral counties, cities, 
and boroughs of the kingdom. The num¬ 
ber of thefe reprefentatives is 558, chofen in 


the following manner: 

For the 40 counties of England, two 

members for each - 80 

For the 12 counties of Wales, one for 

each 12 

For the counties of Scotland — 30 

For the cities in England - 50 

For the boroughs in England — 339 

For the two univeifities - 4 

For the cinque posts 16 

For the boroughs of Wales - - 12 

For the boroughs of Scotland — 15 


558 

This plan of reprefentation, founded on 
the ancient Rate of the kingdom, is at prc-> 
fent liable to many objections. Among the 
places which arc reprefented in parliament, 

P 4 there 
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there aie many which weie fot merly flou- 
rifhing, bui which are at piefent funk into 
infignificance ; and many towns, now opu¬ 
lent and populous, which at that time were 
not )et lifen into confajuence, have not ac¬ 
quired the right of lending reprefentatives. 
Several boi oughs are become private proper¬ 
ty; in others the number of eledtors is very 
final], and of courle eafily influenced by 
poweiful individuals; fo that upon the whole 
the lepiefentation is very unequal and defec¬ 
tive : but its prefent Rate is lo nearly con- 
neohd with the lights of juivimpioperty and 
tlie intcrefl of the '’.^at lambics, that it is a 
very difficult matter to Ruder it tqu.il and 
independant. The d 1 ration of paili.inicnts 
is at picluitextended to lot.u vcait,aftei llie 
ci.piiatLn of which a hiav g. nu.il election 
of rtpiefontatiws takes place. Munv of 
thoft* wlio are zealoiij lor the lights ol the 
p.ople vtifli to ihoitcn the feptcnnijl pailia- 
n tents, becaufc experience teaches that they 
give too mut h influci ce to the ciown over the 

auO duniniih that of the conRi- 
11tents ov r their reprefentatives. To be 
clioftn a re; uilntativc certain qualifications 
an r.cctflk.y, as the pofliflion of landed pro¬ 
perly 
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pcrty of the annual value of 3C0I. if it be 
for a borough, and of 5001. a year if it be 
for a county. No foreigner, though natu¬ 
ralized, can be chofen a member of the 
IToufc of Commons. In the Iloufc of 
Lords the lord chancellor prelides; in the 
Iloule of Commons an elective prefident, 
called the Speaker. Any member of either 
hpufe has the right of bringing in a bill; 
which, before it can pafs into an aft of par¬ 
liament, and obtain the force of a law, muft 
be agreed to by a majority of both houfes, 
and afterwards receive the alient of the king. 
Bills relating to taxation, revenue, and its 
adminiftration, originate always in the Houle 
of Commons, who, by the invaluable privi¬ 
lege of gi anting or refuting fupplies, have 
the power of pionjoting or Hopping any 
mcafure of government: the Commons have 
likewife the privilege, that none of their 
money hills can be altered or amended by 
the Lords. The upper houfc of parliament 
have the fupremc judicial authority in the 
Ifatc, to which appeals may be made Horn 
the dccifions of the courts of Weftminfter. 
The power of parliament is the higheft in 
the Hate, and is unlimited; it has even 

altered 
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altered more than once the eftablifhed reli¬ 
gion, and the order of fucceffion to the 
crown. 

In confequence of the mixed charafter of 
the Englifh conftitution, there have been, 
fincc the time of the Stuarts, two parties 
in the nation of oppofite political prin¬ 
ciples; one of which favours the power 
of the crown, and the other the democrati- 
cal, or ariftocratical power in the conftitu- 
tion. They were originally diftinguifhed by 
the names of Cavalier \".\ Roundheads, 
afterwards they wcic . * ’ Tories and 

Whigs, andjtprifrt ; >. •>.. 'ntvai.d 

the Oppohtion T • „ » 1 w r]y of 
thefe parties, v.h..t :i| It, is 

beneficial to the , ‘ 

fenfions mu/ of** . ! . f*'* ».js* . t 

views, difapp'.inred ..n.i n . 
for power: yet, notwithiKiuin ih ’ "b.oiis 
of party, the influence ,vl ,*h . *..ng has 

over the parliament, by tu., conft national 
prerogative, and the numei ous f..vout\> and 
rewards he has it in his power to btfiovv, u 
exceedingly great. 

Befides the parliament, the king has tire 
afliftance of his minifters, or privy-coun- 

fellors. 
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iellors, nominated L*y hiindu', and refpon- 
fiblc for their advice and conduct. Among 
thefe privy-counllllors me the great officers 
of the Rate, who hold their places during 
the king’s plcafure, and who retain the dig¬ 
nity of privy-counfellois, though removed 
from their offices. The offices of Lord 
Chambeilain and Earl Marfhal are hereditary 
to the ducal families of Ancafter and Nor¬ 
folk. Among the privy-counfellors, thofe 
miniffers who coi^pofc the cabinet are the 
principal; th« 1 Chancellor, the firft 
L >1 t oj .’i 'ti the Chancellor of the 

Exv-iio \ * 1 h.c is at the fame 

I 

time * . 'li a'iiry, is con¬ 
fide. c I the two Secreta- 

>•.. rn and fouthern 
- 1 . • .I, u' of the Coun- 

’ l i, to which muff: be 

. , > ’ 1 I id of the Admiralty: 

111*“t»* 1 ' .no p .lidents of the principal 
Rite de t \utine:.ts. Scotland has its own 
ciTt-us of uak and couits of juftice. 

i he : dminiflration of juflice in England 
r-, as it may be expected in a conftitution fo 
hit to liberty, famous for its faimefs, 
iud> jK ndettec, and impartiality. The laws of 

England 
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England have been leaft of any influenced 
by the Roman law?, the admidion of which 
the nation has firmly oppofed. They arc di¬ 
vided into the unwritten, or common law, 
and the ftatute law: the firft is not founded 
on any known aft of the legiflature, but 
tranfmitted down by tradition. Its princi¬ 
ples are collefted from the judgments which 
have pafled according to it, from time im¬ 
memorial, and which are carefully prefei \ cd 
under the name of records. Its legal force 
is, probably, founded on afts of pailiamcnt, 
prior to the reign of Richard I. the originals 
of which are now loft. 7 'he written, or 
ftatute law, is the colleftion of afts of par¬ 
liament, the originals of which have been 
preferved, efpecially fmcc the time of Ed¬ 
ward III. The chief courts of common law 
are, i. the Court of King's Bench, ?. thv. 
Court of Common Pleas, and 7. the Coiut 
of Exchequer; each of thefe courts has four 
judges, who cannot be deprived of their 
places, hut on an accufation by pailia- 
ment'. To obtain legal remedy in cafes to 
which the jurifdiftion of tlic common Jaw 
remits did not extend, the remits of equity 
Jiave been added, viz. the Cor.tr of Chancuy. 

undu 
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Under the Lord High Chancellor, and the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber. In impor¬ 
tant and difficult caufes, the twelve judges, 
joined fometimes by the Lord Chancellor, 
meet to deliberate on the judgments palled in 
the courts. There are, befides many pro¬ 
vincial and fubordinatc courts, the ecclefialli- 
cal courts, the courts martial, and admiralty 
court; into the three latter, the principles 
and proceedings of the Roman law have 
been admitted. From all courts of jultice 
appeals can be made to the Houfe of Lords, 
thehigheft judicial tribunal in the kingdom. 

It is chieHy in the criminal judicatuie that 
the laws of England differ fo greatly and fo 
honourably from thole of other counliies. 
When a perfon is charged with a crime, he 
is firft examined by a magi Urate, who may 
difeharge him if the accufation fliould be 
evidently futile or falle; but if it appears to 
have fufficient weight, he binds the paity to 
give bail for his appearance to anfwer to the 
charge; and, in capital cafes, lie commits 
himtoprifon. Before the paity is brought 
to a trial, the accufation undergoes a iecond 
difeuffion by the grand jury of the county, 
confiftingof more than 12, and left than 24, 

pci fons 
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pcrl’ons of character and refpcft ability; if 
twelve or more of them are of opinion that 
the charge is well giounded, the prifoner is 
indidfed. He is then bi ought to the bar of 
the court to take his ti ial, in a public manner, 
before the judge and petty jury. The latter 
is compofed of twelve impartial perfons of 
the fame rank with the prifoner, any of 
whom, as far as twenty perfons fucceflively, 
the prifoner may challenge, if he has any 
objection to be tiied by them j and this jury 
are finally to judge the prifoner, according 
to the evidence produced in the trial. When 
the jury have taken their oaths, the indict¬ 
ment is read to the piifoner, who pleads 
either guilty, or not guilty, to it. In the 
firftcafc, no trial is neccfiaiy; in the other, 
the evidence of the wilneilec, who are on 
their oath, is produced in piefence of the 
prifoner, who is allowed to queftion them 
himfelf, or by his counfel, and to bring wit- 
nefles in his defence. When the evidence is 
before the court, the judge, in a fpeech, 
fum? it up, points out the precife Hate of 
the queftion, and gives his opinion concern¬ 
ing the evidence and the point of law. By 
this opinion the jury are no further bound 

than 
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than as it coincides with their own; and 
they agree among themfelves on the dccifton 
or verdift which they are to give, and which 
muft be unanimous; it is either that the 
prifoner is guilty, or not guilty, of the fact 
of which he Hands accufed : if they acquit 
him, he is immediately difeharged from pri- 
fon j if he is found guilty, the judge pro¬ 
nounces the fentence of the law incurred by 
the crime, and the prifoner is fent back tp 
prifon till the fentence is put^in execution. 
If any extenuating circumftances appear in 
the trial, the jury may recommend the con- 
vi£l to mercy j and the king has the power 
either to grant him a free pardon, or to 
mitigate the rigour of his punifhment. 

Such are the proceedings of criminal juftice 
in England, which manifeft the greateft at- 
fention to the liberty and life of the fubjefr, 
which remove every fear of oppreflion from 
the pooreft and weakeft, and which give in¬ 
nocence the faireft chance of vindicating it- 
felf from unjuft and malicious accufation. 

The laws of Scotland are different ffrom 
thofe of England; and they partake much 
more of the principles and forms of the civil 
law. The trial by jury in Scotland may, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, be confidered as an improvement oh 
that mode of trial: it differs from that in 
England, by requiring only a majority of 
two-thirds, not a unanimity of the jury, in 
order to give a decifive verdidl. 

The government of Ireland refembles, in 
every refpett, that of Great-Britain, with 
which it has now no other connexion than 
that of being fubjedt to the fame king. Ire¬ 
land has its own parliament, framed on the 
fame plan with the Britifh; its officers of 
ftate, courts of juftice, &c. but it is protected 
by the Britifli army and navy. 


FINANCES. 


14,500,000 to 15,000,000!. fterling. 


In 1785, the produce of the taxes amount¬ 
ed to 15,397,4711. viz. 


1 ..<Land and malt tax 

2. Cuftoms — 

3. Excife -— 

4. Stamps - 


2,600,0001. 
4,586,463 
5,392,642 
1,162,695 


5. Inci- 
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% 

5. Incidents, as taxes on houfes, 
windows, fervants, horfes, 

&c. - 1,35^,115 

Some deductions are to be made for extra¬ 
ordinary articles, which were paid only this 
year. 

From many regulations lately adopted, 
and from the profperous ftate of commerce 

in general, it is probable that the. revenue 

% 

will ftill increafe. On this profpeCt, an aCt 
of parliament has been paffed, in 1786, di¬ 
recting that one million of the furplus ftiould 
be annually applied towards diminishing the 
national debt. The proportion of the fhare 
of the land and malt tax, which is paid by 
Scotland, tcT the {hare paid by England, is 
as one to 40; all the other taxes are the 
fame in Scotland as in England. 

The annual expenditure of Great-Britain 
confifts chiefly in the following articles: 

1. The peace eftabliflnnent of the army, 

navy, and ordnance, eftimated at about 
4,000,0001. fterling. % 

2. The civil lift, or the king’s revenue, 
900,000 1. 

3. Extraordinary expences' for mifcellane- 
ous fcrvices, parliamentary grants, &c. 

4. In- 
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4. Intereft of the national debt. 

The national debt amounted, at the be- 
ginning of 1786, to 239,154,879b 

1 

The intereft and other charges of this 
fam to 9,266,9401. 

For the current year (1787) the expendi¬ 
ture amounts to 6,676,0001. including the 
annual million, and fome extraordinary ar¬ 
ticles; for inftance, the making good un¬ 
common deficiencies of the taxes of laft year; 
this added to ihe intereft of the national debt, 

9 

which is now 9,275,769 b makes the whole 
expenditure amount to 15,951,769 b 


Report 
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Revenue of Ireland. 

Upwards of i,oco,oool. fterling, and the 
public expenditure amounts to nearly the 
fame fum. 

State of the Revenue in the year ending 
March 25, 1784 (from Lord Sheffield.) 


1. Grofs amount of the hereditary 



revenue 

- £-659,826 

2. 

- - - 

— of the additional 


duties 

- 382,352 

3 * 


— of the ftamp . 


duties 

- 34,580 

4 - 

Balances in 

the Collector’s 


hands 

- 253,121 


1,329,880 

Deducing the charges of management and 
drawbacks, the neat produce of the three 
firft articles was 791,4211. befidcs the pro¬ 
ducer of new taxes, the furplus of the loan 
duties and feveral balances. 


Expen- 
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Expenditure in the fame Tear . 


Civil lift - 

Military eftablhhment 
Charges purfuant to a£ts of par¬ 
liament, &c. . ■ 


£• 174 * 9*8 
429,686 

493»579 


1,098,184 

Average expenditure of ten years, 

ending March 25, 1771 £*792,664 

The national debt amounted, in 

*7 8 4» to _ - 2,131,625 

The intereft of which, and other 

charges, were — ' 134,877 

Produce of *he loan duties appro¬ 
priated to pay this intereft 185,218 
Which leaves a furplus of 50,000 



In time of peace about 40,000 



Cavalry, 

Horfe Guards, 2 troops. 

Horfe Grenadier Guards, 2 troops. 

3 Royal 
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Royal regiment of Horfe Guards. 

4 regiments of Horfe. 

3 regiments of Dragoon Guards. 

6 regiments of Dragoons. 

13 regiments of Light Dragoons. 

• Infantry. 

3 regiments of Foot Guards. 

23 regiments of Foot. 

Artillery regiment in England. 

---Ireland. 

Engineers in England. 

-Ireland. 

Marines. 

Invalids. 

In time of peace, moll regiments con- 
lift of only one battalion, compofed of 
ten companies; in time of war additional 
companies are railed, and the number 
of regiments increafed. The whole of 
the army laft war, including the foreign 
troops in Etiglifli pay, amounted to' about 
13^,000 men. Twelve regiments of cavalry, 
and 20 of infantry, are ufually in Ireland, and 
are maintained by that kingdom, amounting 
to about 12,000 to 14,000 men: forthefer- 

vice 
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vice of Great-Britain, the garrifons, and colo¬ 
nies, about 17,000 men are voted annually by 
parliament, exclufive of marines. 

A militia of about 40,000 men. 



NAVY. 

Ships in artd'out of commiflion, building. 
See. (Royal Kalcndar, 1787). • 


Ships of the line 

157 

Fifties ■- 

3 9 

Frigates •-- 

*43 

Sloops •- 

128 


Total 447 

Ships actually in commifiion, in 1786, as 
guard-lhips in the principal ports, and on the 
feveral Rations, the Channel, North Seas, 
Weft-Indies, America, Eaft-Indies, Africa, 
and the Mediterranean, fitting out, &c. 

Ships of the line — 12 

Frigates - 27 

Sloops - 

Ufual complement in time of peace, voted 
by parliament, 18,000 fieamen, including 
about 3,500 marines. 

0^4 The 
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The principal ports of the navy are Portf- 
inouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, where there 
are excellent dock-yards. 

In rimes of war, as in 1782, the (hips fit 


for actual fervice were, (Admiralty Lift) 


Ships of the line - 

114 

Fifties - 

k 

11 

r 

Frigates —- 

hi 

Sloops - 

42 

. Guard fhips — 

24 . 


Total 302 

The whole of the fleet carried upwards 
of 20,000 guns, and was manned by 116,546 
feamen. 


RELIGION. 


T H E eftablifhed religion in that part of 
Great-Britain called England, is the 
epifcopal church of England, a particular 
branch of proteftantifm, which in its liturgy, 
and ftill more in its government, differs from, 
the continental proteftapt churches. - It has 
preferved much more of the ancient hierarchy 

of 
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of the Roman Catholic church, together 
with its dignities and jurifdi&ion. The kinj* 
is the head of the church, but he has no 
fpiritual powers* he has the right of calling 
together and diflolving the convocation, or 
ecclefiaftical parliament, by which the church 
was formerly governed, but which has, for 
many years paft, not been allowed to meet. 
England is divided into two ecclefiaftical pro¬ 
vinces, that of Canterbury and York: the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, who is primate 
of England, has 21 bifhoprics belonging to 
his province j and three bifhoprics are under 
the archbifhop of York. All thefe prelates 
are lords of parliament, in which they re- 
prefent th<T tTergy; they have their feats in 
the Houfe of Lords. There is, befides, the 
bifhop of Sodor and Man, belonging to 
the province of York, who has no feat in 
the Houfe of Peers. The other dignitaries 
of the church are the deans and prebendaries 
of the chapters, archdeacons, and rural 
deans ; the inferior clergy confift of priefts 
and deacons, who, according to the clKirch 
benefices they occupy, are called redtors, 
vicjws, and curates of parifhes. 


The 
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The revenues of the church of England are 
large; the prefent value of the fees and 
livings is fuppofed to amount to 3,000,0001. 
fterling. This income arifes chiefly from the 
tythcs, the value of which increafes With the 
improvements of lands. ■ 

All other denominations of Chriftians, 
called Diflenters and Jews, are very liberally 
tolerated. Thofe Proteftants who are inofl: 

ftri&ly Calvinifts in do&rine and form ..of 

% 

ecclefiaftical government, are called Prefoy- 
terians; their religion is the eftabliflied church 
in Scotland, where the epilcopal church, and 
all other religions, are tolerated. There are 
many other Proteflant feds in England, 
among whom the Unitarians,’" Anabaptifts, 
Quakers, and Methodiils, are the raoft con- 
Ipicuous. The number of Roman Catholics 
in England is eftimated at 60,000 j they 
have about 350 priclfsj fome peers of the 
kingdom, and feveral other ancient and opu¬ 
lent families belong to that communion, 
whgfe exercife of religion is under gentle 
reftriftions; their number is faid to be de- 
crealing. There are about 60,000 Quakers 
and 12,000 Jewifli families. The numerous 
French and German inhabitants in London 
1 form 
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form feveral Lutheran and Calviniftical pa- 
rifhes. 

The eftablilhed religion in Ireland is the 
fame with that in England: the Irifti church 
is governed by four archbilhops and eighteen 
bifhops. By far the greater part of the Irifh 
nation (four-fifths according to Lord Shef¬ 
field) are Roman Catholics, and are, con- 
fequently, excluded fi^srtf all places of truft 
■and profit: their Ilergy is numerous, and 
their chiefs take tie titular dignities from 
thofe diocefes in wlfich they refide. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

% 

I F the citizen of that Rate is to be efteemed 
moll happy, where the legifiature has 
been moft attentive to the rights and liberties 
of each individual, where property is en¬ 
joyed with the moft ample fecurity, where 
the fubjeft, who fupports his rulers *by his 
induftry, and defends them with his life and 
fortune, has a proportionate (hare in the 
government, where even the tranfgreflor of 

the 
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the laws is fure of being treated with fair- 
nefs and indulgence, and where the juft 
punifhment infli&ed bn criminals does not 
"entail ignominy and ruin on his innocent 
family, we cannot hefitate to afiign the firft 
rank of focial happinefs to the inhabitants 
of the Britifh iflands. It is in this country 
alone that each individual is properly refpedted 
as man and citizen, whatever may be his 
fituation with refpe6f to rank and fortimcj 
the meaneft has equal claim with the higheft 
to the prcte&ion of the laws; and if he fufFers 
any wrong by the opprcflion of thofe in power, 
his fellow citizens are fin e to make his caufe 
their common caufe. This ftate of focicty, 
however promoted by fortunate accidents, 
does honour to : iie nation which arrived at 
it, and does honour to human reafon: its 
advantages can never be too much extolled, 
nor too carefully preferved. Yet there exift, 
even in this ftate, feveral evils frequently com¬ 
plained of, and as often exaggerated: fuch 


are the bribery made ufe of to carry on 
public meafures and parliamentary ele&ions, 


the great expenfe and long duration of law- 
fuits, the badnefs of police, efpecially in the 
capital, the difproportion of punilhments to 
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the criminality of offences, the great number 
of unfortunate offenders either put to death 
or loft: to the ftate, an evil chiefly occafioned 
by the negledt of education* and the immo-' 
rality of the lower dalles. Few of thefe 
faults can be faid to refult from the nature of 
the conftitution, but they mu ft be attributed 
to the relaxation of patriotifm and public 
principle, brought on by the prevalence of 
luxury and extravagance: they fliew that no 
lefs fpirit and virtue is required to preferve 
than to cftablifii an excellent form of govern¬ 
ment ; and that where fo much has been 
done, it (hould never be thought that there 
was no room for further improvement. The 
nature of r..apolitical fyftcm can extend fo 
far ar abfolutcly to prevent ;.ny abufe, which 
bad men may make of it: yet notwithftanding 
thelc faults, partially felt, and in a great mea- 
lure open to redrefs; notwithftanding the load 
of taxes under which induftry groans, and 
which are the confequence of expenfive wars 
and political errors, the Englifh nation will 
be happier than any other while it preferves 
its excellent conftitution. It is not my in¬ 
tention to make an invidioitffccomparifon with 
thofe of other countries^ or to impute it as a 

fault 
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fault to other nations, that they have not been 
able to cftablifh a fimiiar one among them- 
felves: to effect fo great a work, fo many fa¬ 
vourable events, and fo many advantages of 
fituation, muft concurwith the energy of na¬ 
tional character, that't^s concurrence cannot 
be expe&ed to happen often. I willi only to 
exprefs my' conviftion, that the nature of the 
Englifti conftitution is able to render a 
greater number of individuals happy than 
any other, and that the prefent Rate of tins 
conftitution is lefs perverted from its original 
tendency to benefit a nation than any other 
government. A long experience has (hewn 
what fuperiority of a£livity, power, and 
wealth, may be produced by fccb, a conftitu¬ 
tion in the nation which experiences its 
bldfings. Though the inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land are not diftinguiftied by fuperior vigour 
of body or of mind from the natives of 
France, Germany, and Italy, and though 
the natural riefte^ of this illand fall fliort'of 
thofe beftowed on other parts of Europe, yet 
the Certainty of entire and permanent pof- 
feffion of property, and the enjoyment of 
liberty arid fccurity, has produced that ad¬ 
mirable height of agriculture, manufacturing 

induftry. 
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induftry, commerce and opulence, which is 
now the boaft of England. A nearer equa¬ 
lity, and a more intimate connexion and 
mutual regard of the different ranks of 
focicty, refults naturally from this confuta¬ 
tion ; and this fenfe of equal rights infpires, 
even in'the carlicft parts of life, a certain con¬ 
fidence, which aflifts the development of 
the underftanding, and is excellently calcu¬ 
lated to prefervc the vigour of the national 
*;lia rafter. 

I am forty that the plan of this work does 
not permit me to dwell longer on an objeft 
fo pleafing; indeed the moft interefting objeft 
which the furvey of Europe can afford, and 
the friend oLmankind can enjoy. 

There is, however, great reafon to hope, 
that the political oppreflion, and thofe pre¬ 
judices of princes which have degraded, and 
flill degrade fome nations of Europe, will 
gradually give way to reafon and example. 
The happinefs of England, and in an infe¬ 
rior degree, that of Holland, teaches other 
nations, and obliges their fovereigns to learn, 
that the happinefs of their ftates, and, con¬ 
sequently, their own power and greatnefs, 

cannot be better enfured than by carefully, 

• • % 

protecting 
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protecting property, and allowing man to 
enjoy the rights and the regard to which he 
is entitled by nature. 

If it is true that England’s political or 
relative ftrength is diminifhed by the lofs of 
America, it is the more to be wondered at, 
that it is able to preferve its former credit 

I 

unimpaired. It feems, however, evident, 
that England, if a war fhould fhortly take 
place, would fuffer a great diminution^ if 
not. the ruin, of its power and credit. If 
the pending commercial treaty with France 
prpduces no other advantage but a certain 
continuance of peace for a confiderable 
number of years,. England is fo great a 
gainer by that profpeft, that it -may fubmit 
chearfully to every inconvenience and lofs 
which m3y pofTibly arife from it. The whole 
extent of thefe difadvantages cannot yet be 
calculated with any accuracy. France, how¬ 
ever, is a neighbour fomuch the more to be 
dreaded, as by its connexion with Spain, its 
influence in Holland, and its alliances in Ger¬ 
many, it has been able to provide for its own 
fecurity, and to, engage powerful alii fiance. 

With refpe£l to the Rate of knowledge 
and fcience, England is entitled to an emi¬ 
nent 
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nent rank among the firft nations of Eurbpe. 
It muft, however, be owned, that its fupe- 
riority with refpeCt to fciences was more con- 
fpicuous in the beginning of the prefent ccn- 
tury than nowj though it has, upon the 
whole, not gone backwards in the fciences, 
-it,has not been able, amidft the great exer¬ 
tions of other countries, to leave them behind 
at the fame diftance. England has but two 
^hniverfities, or rather collections of Univer- 
fities, at Oxford and Cambridge, in which 
the wealth and fpiendor of the foundations 
is deferring of admiration, and is a proof of 
the eftimation in which learning has always 
been held in this country. It cannot 
be denied 'that thefe univerfities, though 
gradually much reformed, preferve ftill too 
much of the fpirit of the age of Alfred, and 
that they have loft, long ago, the lead in 
fcience and national literature,which is at pre¬ 
fent transferred to the metropolis. Scotland 
hag four uhiverfities, thofeof Edinburgh, Glaf- 

| t m # 

gow, Aberdeen and^St. Andrews, which refem- 
bk the univerfities on the continent, especially 
thofe \ri 'Germany. Ireland has but one 
univerftty, confifting of one college, at Dub¬ 
lin. Schools are very numerous in England: 

R befides 
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befides fome college? of ancient foundation, 
there are many private fchools and acade¬ 
mics. As government does not in the leaft 
concern itfclf in the education of youth', any 
perfon, however qualified, is at liberty to 
open a fchool, a liberty which does often a 
great deal of mifehief. The lower clafles of 
people are much neglected in their education, 
and much more fo in England than in Scot¬ 
land. To this fource of corruption we nju^r / 
trace the frequency of crimes, equally inju¬ 
rious to the profperity and glory of this great 
nation j an evil which is conftantly increafing, 
and which the horrors of Newgate and Bo¬ 
tany Bay will not be able to counteract. 
The zeal of many well-meaniflgperfons, in 
eftabliihing charitable inftitutions of educa¬ 
tion, called Sunday fchools, is very laudable ■, 
and it is to be hoped thefe and other charity 
fchools will be improved into permanent and 
effectual remedies of the evil beforementioned. 

London has, befides. the Royal Society of 
Sciences, an Antiquarian Society, a Society for 
promoting Arts and Manufactures, an Aca¬ 
demy of Painting and Sculpture, a grand col¬ 
lection of natural curjofities, books, and MSS. 
called the Britilh Mufeum. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge 
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Possessions in the other Parts o* 

the Globe. 

i.TN AJia. Some diftiicts on the-coaft 

A of Coromandel, of which Pondicherry 
is the capital. Some lefs confiderable fettle- 
ments on the Malabar coaft and in Bengal, 
and feveral fa&ories. 

2. In Africa. In Barbary, Baftion^ de 
France. The ifland of Goree, part of Sene- 
gambia, Fort Louis on the Senegal, and 
Podar, Galam, Portendic, Fort Arguin. On 
the coaft of Guinea, Fort Francis. In the 
Indian Sea, the illands of Boui bon and Ifle 
de France. 

3. In America. The North-Ameiican 
iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. In the 
Weft-Indies, the largeft pait of the ifland 
of St. Domingo, the iflands of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Maria GaJante, St. 
Martin and Tobago. In South-America, 
fome fettlements in Guiana and the ifland of 
Cayenne. 

All thefe poffefiions contain about 600,000 
inhabitants. Necker. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

F 'RANCE is fituated in a very mild cli¬ 
mate ; its foil is, in moft parts, very 
fertile; it is bounded by high ridges of 
mountains, the lower branches of which crofs 
the greateft part of the kingdom; it confe- 
qnently abounds with large rivers, 200 of 
which are navigable, and it is contiguous to 
two oceans. Thefe united advantages render 
this kingdom one of the richeft countries of 
Europe, both with refpeft to natural pro¬ 
ductions and commerce. One of the moft 
valuable articles of produce is wine, the great 
ftaple commodity of France. 1,600,000 acres 
of ground arc laid out in vineyards; and the 
net profits from each acre are efti mated at from 
4I. to 7I. fteriing. According to other ftate- 
ments, the yearly value of all .the wine made 
in France amounts to 300 millions of livres; 
and that of the wine exported annually, to 
24 millions. (See Adrainiftration provin- 
ciale des impots. Bafle, 1780.) The heft 
forts of French wine are, champaign, bur¬ 
gundy, pontack, mufeat, frontigniac, eremi- 
tage, cote roti, fyx. of the inferior forts 

brandy 
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brandy and vinegar is made in large quanti¬ 
ties. Vines profper, though not equally, in 
almoft every province of France, except 
Normandy and Picardy. * 

Great efforts are making to encourage and 
improve agriculture j yet there is ftill a large 
portion of the ground in an uncultivated ftate. 
No more than about 36 millions of acres are 
cultivated. (Bufching.) France is therefore 
obliged to import corn. During the adrni- 
niftration of Mr. Nccker (fee compte rendu) 
thisdifadvantage was partly ob\ iatedj and there 
are now fome provinces which export corn, 
for inftance, Alface and Languedoc. Flax 
and hemp, which is imported from the North, 
might be more profitably cultivated in the 
kingdom in laiger quantities than hitherto. 
The iilk railed in confiderablc quantities in 
fbme provinces does not however fufRciently 
fupply the numerous manufactures; about 
200,000 lb. are produced in Languedoc, and 
not much lefs in Provence. The moft im¬ 
portant lilk manufactures are at Lyons and 
Touts j at the lafl-mentioncd place there are 
laid to be 7000 looms, and at the firfl as 
many as 18,000. This muff be underffood 
however of the times preceding the repeal of 

the 
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the Edi£t of Nantes. By this unjuft and 
impolitic meafure a very, great number of 
Proteftant manufacturers were expelled the 
kingdom, and carried their valuable arts to 
more liberal countries. Next to theie two ci¬ 
ties, thole of Paris, Chatillon, and Nimes, are 
diftinguilhed for their filk-manufaflures. The 
fir ft filk-manufaCture was eftabliftied at Tours 
by Louis XI. in the year 1470. At the large 
fair' of Beaucaire there ufed to be fold, in 
a few days, goods to the value of 6,000,000 
livres, by far the greateft part of which 
were filks. Even now this trade is of an 
amazing extent} 7000 balls of filk, of 160lb. 
each, of which however a great part is im¬ 
ported fr6m abroad, are conveyed annually 
to Lyons. 

Olive oil is one of the ‘principal commo¬ 
dities of France; moft of it is produced in the 
provinces of Provence and Languedoc. The 
county of Roufillon alone gains annually 
200,000 livres by this article; the confump- 
tion of it in France is however fo great, that 
fome oil is ftill imported from Italy. The 
inferior fort of oil is ufed in making foap; 
there aie at Marfeilles alone thirty-fix fbap- 
manufaCtures. France abounds in exccl- 

~ lent 
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lent and high-flavoured fruits, as grapes, 
apples, lemons, oranges, chefnuts, &c. and 
likewife in manna, faffron, and woad. A 
great quantity of kermes and foda is pro¬ 
duced in the mod: foutherly parts. Salt is 
obtained in great plenty; the duties on this 
article, though very oppreffive to the fub- 
jed, are one of the largeft branches of the 
revenue: they are farmed at 54 millions 
of livres annually. The fait however is^not 
remarkable for its purity. The confump- 
tion of tobacco in France amounts to 20 
millions of pounds j 15 millions are raifed 
in the country, and five millions imported 
by Smuggling. 

Horfes, cattle, and afies, are nflt remark¬ 
ably good, except in a few diftridts. The 
flhcks of fheep, though numerous, are not 
able to fupply the large woollen-manu- 
fadtures. Picardy, alone, however, produces 
annually 600,000 lb. of wool j and fo many 
live fheep have been fmuggled over from 
England into Normandy and Bretagne, that 
the flbeks of thole two provinces are thought 
to be not inferior to thofe of England. By 
the fame clandcftinc traffick Englifh wool is 
imported to the value of 100,000J. fterling. 

( 8 - 
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(S. Taube.) The French cloth-manufac¬ 
tures are rifen to very great confequence; 
the moft confiderable among them are thofe 
at Amiens, Abbeville, Lyons, Sedan, Paris, 
Rouen, Ryflel, &c. In the government of 
Lyons .woollens are manufactured to the value 
of 13,000,000 livres, two-thirds of which 
are exported. In Bretagne there are 800 
looms for light Huffs j the manufactures at 
Abbeville have confiderably injured thofe of 
England j as have likewife thole in Langue¬ 
doc and Provence, efpecially by their concur¬ 
rence and fuperior demand in the Levant 
market. 

The mineral kingdom in Fiance has hi¬ 
therto liot-affordcd very large treafures. Some 
lilver is found in Alface, at St. Marie aux 
mines, and Moncrifj copper and iron, al- 
molt fufficient for the demand of the manu¬ 
factures, is found in Rouffillon, Bigorre, 
Foix, Navarre, Gafcogne, Normandie, Bre¬ 
tagne, and Orleanois. Many of tliefe mines 
contain lead. However, lleel is imported 
annually to the value of 3,000,000 livres. 
Mineralogy has hitherto been in an infant 
Hate; but when duly attended to, the mines 
of France are likely to yield very ample 
profits. • 1 There 
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There are manufactures of allum, vitriol, 
and faltpetre; in Franche Comte i y 2oo,ooolb. 
of the latter article are annually obtained. 

France has very important fifheries. About 
50,000 tons of herrings are caught annually 
by the French fifhermen j the fifhery of an¬ 
chovies is faid to be worth two million of livres. 
The French fifheries on the North-American 
coafts were eftimated, before the year 1744, 
at 1,000,0001. Iterlingj they havcfince.de- 
creafed, but it is likely they will be foon 
worth nearly as much as before, in confe- 
quence of the ceflions made to France by the 
peace of 1783. (Lord Sheffield.) In 1768, 
the French fent 114 ve'flels to Newfoundland, 
^uch brought home a cargo of eod, worth 
3,00^000 livres j but the profits arifing 
from this branch of fifhery are not veiy con- 
fiderable. 

To enumerate the many manufactures of 
articles of luxury eftablifhed in France, would 
exceed the limits of this bookj it is fuffi- 
ciently known, that France has long ago 
taken the lead in fafhions, and has had the 
good fortune of feeing them imitated and 
adopted by moft other nations of Europe. 
This fortunate pre-eminence is a veiy great 
fource of profits. In the year 1773, there 
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were in France 1500 filk-milL, ? 1 ,coo looms 
for filk ftufts, 12,000 for ribbands and lace, 
?o,ooo for filk ftockings ; and the different 
filk manufactures employed 2,000,000 per- 
fbns. (Bufching.) 

As a commercial ftatc, France follows im¬ 
mediately after England and Holland. Its 
trade is carried on with all Europe j that 
branch of it which was cairied on publicly 
with, England was hitherto not very conlider- 
ablc. .It exported to England in the year 1785, 
goods to the value of 117,366 k fterling, and 
imported from England to the value of 
358,244k fterling. (See Cuftom-houfe Ac- 
counts laid before the Houle of Commons 
in 1787.) • But the fmuggling trade between 
both countries is carried on to a great amount. 
It was publicly Rated in the Houfc of Com¬ 
mons, that only 60,000 cags of fpirits paid 
the duties, and 3,000,000 cags were filing- 
gled ; the greateft part of which were French 
Ipirits. The French have made fhemfdves 
mailers of the greateft ftiare of the Levant 
trade j they export the produce of their*ma- 
nufaftures, chiefly woollens, andWeft-India 
goods from Marfeilles to Conftantinoplc, 
Smyrna, Syria, and Egypt. They take, how- 

S e\ er, 
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ever, lo large quantities of the ptoducc of 
tlicfe countries in lctum, that they aie 
obliged to pay a b dance in icar’y money. (V. 
Qneftions fui la Commute dcs Fianr/ns au 
Levant. M r femes, 17 ^5.) The Lunch 
enjoy fome \a’u »b,'e CGiiiincicW privileges . 
Turkey. Their Afi ican and Laid-India trach 
is likewife unpiofitable; but theii Wtll- 
India polfellions, which are admii ably culti¬ 
vated and governed, nuiv’ ample amends foi 
thefe lodes by the many artfelcs of commctcc 
they fupply, which aie valued, at 125,000,000 
livies. Bcfoic the hte American war, 1V 
balancc of commcicc ir l.vour of 1 n* 
was eftimated at 70,000,-0 •* livus, t nd n 
laid, that it has not di'iu ’ ’ 1 dm 7 1 i 

trade is greatly facility » * 

gable canals in fc. ei il 1 
(S. des canaux clc 11« 
du canal de Lanru « 

thefe canals in Uo/ < v. »ue 

de 1783.) The pj * . ns die, 

Paris, Lyons, Maiftdic., 1 .. N u tes, 

Rotten, St. Malo, Loch he, mi , M «,iwde 
Grace, Dunkiik, &c. I .L i.rl» Lne- 
fited in Fiance by the t >!lou cncum- 
ftances and itgulat.on>: FLu, by tl». ; icat 
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fu^cmmation, the lowci rl.ifils of the people 
are J.^pt in habits of fobii.ry and induflry; 
this is perhaps one of the lev food conic* 
qr.ences of the feverity of a P.iift monar¬ 
chical government, which may in fomemca- 
fute palliate feme other hai dll lips refulting 
from it. Secondly, No goods are permitted 
to be olFered for fale which have not pie- 
vioufly been examined by proper officers, in 
ordyr to prevent inipofnions on the pur- 
ch.ift'i*. 'Ihiidly, The Fiench colonies are 
under the neccffity of being fupplied with 
11 moll all nectilarics from the mother-coun- 
i r). Fouilhly, Tr. the poit f , for in fiance, at 
u l> hi , the l' mmoditics imported by 
n. . h i t* t\ fj’ed in the royal ware- 

• * ’j t cuflom-houfe, and the 

i f •Hchafe are not paid ct 

* . •i*..'*. of luch parts of it 

; * mit gradually from 

lb . tv . * ’.. 

' x ! 7 \ l'.’ v ,* t u'icc. called the Caifle 

d'Lf. >u.ptc, uijoyc confiderable credit. There 
is or.!’ one Hading company, viz. the Eaft- 
InJia C o lpanv; the flock of which amounts 
to or.h ton millions of livres, and whole 
offaiis are under the management of twelve 
adminiflrators. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

R EGAL power in France was formerly 
very effe&ually reftrained by the ftates 
of the kingdom; but the latter have loft their 
weight fo entirely, that France is now one 
of the moft abfolute monarchies in Europe. 
The king is exclufively poflefled of the fu- 
preme power of the ftate, and, according to 
the do&rinc of the French law, he is to be 
confidered as the vice-gercnt of God, from 
whom alone he derives his authority. IJis 
edicts muft however be attefted or regiftered 
by the fupreme courts of judicature or par¬ 
liaments, before they acquire the* foicc of 
laws. The regiftcring of royal ulicls is a 
trifling remainder vf the anciei t tv.w.i of 

u A 

the ftates • b't it • ,r. ire a lu/lk. c <’ 1 >rn 
than of r°a ? .mri timiiiimicnal import. „c. 
For if f»..* tarllaijicnt refufes to 1 cgi.Tci :«n 
cdi6f, the king lends them fit res dejnjfion^ by 
which he enjoins them to comply with his 
will j and if racy nrovc ft ill refra&ory, the 
king goes in p «(on to the parliament, and 
orders Ins a tic?, to be regiftered in his pre¬ 
fence. This ac 5 l of power is final, and puts 

an 
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an end to all farther oppofition ; it is called 
holding a lit de jujlicc. There are in fiances 
that parliaments have been punifhed with 
exile on account of their oppofition to the 
will of the king ; it happened chiefly in the 
reign of Louis XV. The general meetings 
of the ftates have been long ago difufed ; but 
in the laft: century fmaller aflemblies of de¬ 
puties of the ftates have been called together 
by the king, under the name of njfcmblccs dcs 
Notches, to deliberate on great national af¬ 
fairs. We have feen this practice revived in 
the prefent year 1787. This aflembly con- 
fifts of feveral deputies from the clergy, no¬ 
bility, and the parliaments, feledtcd anil fum- 
hk i.cd bythc king: it is divided into feveral 
departments cr bureaux, hi each of which a 
prirv <> t: nlood \ ; and it is chiefly 

trap' d in regniatit. , : ■ port' t matters of 
jxUl . and taxatio. . 

Theie aie now in "ranee tw<’ e parlia¬ 
ments or aifembl’ r. ol p’*o inci< 1 ftates. 
That at Paris is the r. oft: coi.ud'iable; it is 
properly a fupreme coart o" jcirice anfl ap¬ 
peal ; it has however, as vc.l as the other 
parliaments, fome political rights, for in- 
ftance, to remonftrate againft any edidt of 
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the king which is thought prejudicial to the 
intcrcfts of the whole nation, or of any 
clafs of fubjefts. Befides the parliament, 
there are feveral other high courts of jufticc, 
the great councils and feveral courts of 
finances, as ten chambers of accounts, nine 
courts of fubfidies (cours des aides), two 
chawbres de tnomioye , jurif dibit on dcs eaux & 
d s Jin's. The management of ftate af¬ 
fairs is chiefly in the hands of the council 
of Ante, compofed of four miniflers or l'e- 
crctaries of Hate, whole departments arc 
thole of foreign affairs, of the navy, of the 
army, and of internal adminiftration. The 
council of difpatches ( confell des depeches) is 
chiefly employed in regulations cf internal 
government; it is compofed of the four mi- 
niflers above-mentioned, the chancellor, the 
prefident of the council of finances, and the 
comptroller-general of finances. -In both 
thefe councils the king is prefent, and pre- 
fides in them. The ufuai couife of bufinefs 
is difpatchcd by the confeil d’etat & prive. 
There arc two departments of finances, the 
council of finance and the board, in which 
the comptroller-general prefides, diftimSl from 
the former. Another important department 

is 
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is the council of trade. For the better ad- 
miniftration of juftice and public concerns 
in the provinces, they are fub-divided into 
frr.all, middle, and large governments, and 
generalities. The fundamental laws of the 
French monarchy, are the indivifibility of its 
dominions, the exclufion of female heirs 
from the fucccffion to the crown, and the 
Lings profefling and maintaining the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion. The civil, criminal, 
aiid police laws of France confift, 1. Of a 
great number of royal edidts. 2. Of the 
cuftomary laws prevailing in fingle provinces. 
No lefs than 285 particular coutumes are 
found in France; thofe diftridts in which 
they have force of law are called pais cou- 
tumitrs, 3. The Roman law, which pre¬ 
vails in thofe provinces where there are no 
coutumes; thole provinces which have 
adopteddt are called pats de droit ecrit There 
are many infeiior courts of juftice ; the fu- 
preme courts of appeal are the parliament 
and thzton/eils fuperieurs. In civil caufes the 
law proceedings are flow; but in cfiminal 
cafes quicker, and very rigorous. (Analyfe 
hiftorique des principes x du droit Fran5ois, 
Paris, 1757.) 

S 4 FI- 
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FINANCES. 



Ficnch Livr^s 

Englifh fterling, 

Total amount of ihc 
taxes annually levied 
on the inhabitants of 
France (i) — 

585,000,000 

•* 47375 >°°o 0 0 

Annu ll t xpences of the 
ftatr, including the 
civil and military ef 
lublifhments — 

610,000,000 

25,416,606 13 4 

E' pc nces of colle&ing 
the taxes — 

58,000,000 

2,416,666 12 4 

Annual amojnl of the 
imputations — 

230,000,00 

| 

9 > 583,333 6 8 

Ditto of the expc rta 
tions -- 

200 ee n oo 

12,500,000 0 0 

Ditto bahnci of com-j 
mcrcc — — | 

Annual intcrcft <f the 
national debt (2) ! 

to 

vj 0 

0 

2,016,(60 

0 ; r 

Annu il th ir 0 c 11 the 
army ( $) — 

l?A 1 


AnnuJ clurgw. ef the 
na\y — — 

1 >> 

u *>M * I 6 8 

Amount of gold md 
filter coin funpofed 
to be a£tn illy e\ ft 
ing in the kingdom 

2,2CC, e 

> f f 60,( Of> T 2 1 

Suppoled annual in- 
creafc —— 

1 

40,0 \Ov.O 

i,66o,oot' 4 


(Necker’s Trcatifc on the Adminiftration of the 
Finances of France, Vol. Ill \t. 470. 111 Ln«l Ih, ’ y 
Th. Mortimer.) 
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The whole of the public revenue is Rated 
by Mr. Necker at 600 millions (equal to 
2^,ooo,ocol. Rerling) and the whole of the 
public expenditure at 6 to millions. This 
Ratement however includes the cxpenccs v-f 
colle&ion, and taxes laid on the fubject on 
the paiticular account of the Rates, the 
clergy, &c. But the Compte Rendu Rates the 
net pioducc, which amounts only to 430 
millions, or about iS,ooo,oool. Rcrlir. 0 . 
The public debt in 1784 amounted to 3400 
millions of livres j and 27 millions and a 
half annually wre appropriated to reduce 
4 -e c’.btj it v\n-> v *c"lnod that 1264 mil- 
' ’•» R>oi M 1 >d ir the courfe of 25 
) . vi'oil of payment feems 

rite. h diRant, as hitherto 

n > ’m n.'d cvety year. The 

in': r ’iK ’ 1 1 hca of France how¬ 

ever, v ftvt» piojn 1 • -Miiaged, are fo great, 
ti. [ tlk kugi./n .unis capable of bearing 
,; (‘f 1 U.)th< j. 
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ARMY, 1783. 

In afrual fcrvice On the lifts 

128,000 men, viz 300,758 men. 

Cavaliy , 25,024 - 45,000 

Infantry 95,000 - 170,000 

Artillery 7,000 - 11,700 

Militia 70,000 men. 

(Military Biblioth.) 

The king’s guards, called la maifin du rot , 
amount to 10,000 men. The cavalry, bo¬ 
lides the regular regiments, has huflars and 
chafleurs. 

In the year 1784, the whole army confifted of 


Infantry 

144,624 

Cavalry 

58,176 

Mineuis 

9798 

Engineeis 

A 

326 

Total 

212,924 


The whole military department is under 
the dv'e&ion of the fccretary at war, one of 
the principal fecietaries of ftate. (S. Etat 
Militaire de France, par RoufFel pour l’annec 
3785.) 
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NAVY, 1785, 

* 

256 Ships, viz. 
Ships of the line 72 


Frigates — 74 

Corvettes —- 28 
Galiies — 36 

Cutters — 27 

Fire-fhips — 19 


256 

In the year 1780-1782, the number of 
fhips was 2 t 36 . 

The navy department is divided into the 
weftern find eaftern departments (du Ponent 
& du Levant) the firft of which has again 
tincc fub-divifions. The chief ports of the 
royal navy arc thofe of Toulon, Breft, Port- 
Louis, Rochefort, and Havre de Grace j that 
of Cherbourg is at prefent repairing. 

All naval affairs are under the manage¬ 
ment of the Secretaire de la Marine 5 the 
chief commander of the fleet is the Lord 
Admiral of France. There are in France 
fix naval academies, and many military 
fchools, for the formation of fea and land 

officers 
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officers. Old and difabled feamen enjoy half¬ 
pay during the remainder of their lives. 


RELIGION. 

T HE cftablifticd religion of this king¬ 
dom is the Roman Catholic; and 
fince the year 1685, in which the edidl of 
Nantes was repealed, greatly to the prejudice 
of the kingdom, no other Chriftian feet is 
legally tolerated. Even in the prefent en¬ 
lightened age the penal laws again ft the Pro- 
teftants are not abolifhed; a preffure which 
continues to be feverely felt by the latter, al¬ 
though it has been found expedient not to 
put the laws againft them in execution. Al- 
fatia is the only province where they enjoy 
the free exercife of their religion. Their 
number is very great, and is faid to amount 
to three millions. (Bufching.) In fome 
parts of the kingdom, for inftance, at Bour- 
deaux and Metz, Jews are tolerated under 
certain reftri&ions. In the eftabliihed church 
the fedt of Janfenifts are very numerous. 
The Galiicrfn church has always been able to 

defend 
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defend its libeitics againtl the encroachments 
of papal power, and it has adopted only 
fuch parts of the canon law as do not mili¬ 
tate againft its rights. The bilhoprics and 
prebends are entirely in the gift of the king. 
No other Catholic If ate, except thofeof Italy, 
has fo numerous a clergy as France: there aie 
in this kingdom 18 archbifhops, 111 bilhops, 
166,000 clergymen, 5400 convents, contain¬ 
ing 200,000 perfons devoted to a monaftic 
life. The numbers of the clergy arc however 
greatly decreafing, and according to fomeftate- 
ments, they are at prefent dwindled down to 
130,000 perfons. The i evenucs amount to 12 r 
millions of livres, but they are fubjeft to heavy 
taxation. * f The income of the bilhops alone 
is eftimated at 6,coo,ooo of livres. Every 
diocefe has a court, called bureau diocefain , 
the jurifdi&ion of which refpc&s the contri¬ 
butions payable by the clergy, and is limited 
to fums under 20 livres. From thefe courts 
appeal may be made to nine ckambrei eccle - 
ficjliques fuperieures. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

T O the advantages enjoyed by this king¬ 
dom, which have been R«*tul under the 
article of its wealth and commerce, we muft 
add its extmoidinaiy population, and the fa¬ 
vourable circnmlhince, that its piovinces, ex¬ 
tending over a iV 1 irge juiface, aie fo hap¬ 
pily united and lounded as to give reciprocal 
lfrcngth and lecuiity to each other. Con- 
fidcring the gicat rdouiccs u\ 1 the fuperior 
advantages of Fi ince, it is net fo much to 
be wondcied at that it a£U the p'intip.tl part 
on the great political llieatic of Europe, as 
that it is not much more powerful and opu¬ 
lent, and that its inhabitants aie not much 
happier than they a&ually are. Many per¬ 
nicious political prejudices, deeply rooted in 
the Rate by the length of time in‘which its 
ecclefiaftical and civil form has been the 
feme, anck the vain ambition of its rulers, 
who exhaufted its rcfources for the fake of 
dear-bought and precarious conqucfts, have 
checked the realprogrefs of this empire. Yet 
what is now wanting, a few fuccefiive good 
reigns, or even one reign of moderate length, 

of 
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of an enlightened and benevolent prince, 
poll’dicd of the power which is entrufted to, a 
Fiench monarch, might eafdy fupply. Should 
the kingdom be blcft with a monarch wife 
and good enough to cxpe£l his brighteft glory 
from the felicity and opulence of his fub- 
je£ls; juft enough to put a ftop to the dif- 
graccful and unreafonable religious oppref- 
fion, to allow induftrious individuals to en¬ 
joy fecurcly the fruits of their labouis, and 
to extirpate that monftious fjftem of extor¬ 
tion which permits forty farmers-general to 
cniich themfelvcs by the plunder of the 
miferabie fubjeeft j a prince aftivc enough to 
inform himfclf of the ftatc of the kingdom 
by his ov^n eyes, and not to rely on the mif- 
reprefentations of his minifters; fuch a prince 
might raife Frai.ce to a height of power un¬ 
precedented in modern hiftory. But fuch an 
event is /carce to be vvifhed, when we con- 
fider, that this po*\cr, in the hands of a 
weaker fucceffor to an arbitrary throne, might 
endanger and deftroy the liberty of Europe. 
From fuch a height however Franc* is at 
prefent flill very diftant; its prefent ftatc is 
a convincing proof how prejudicial a harfh 
and oppreflive political fyftem is to a coun- 
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try much favouicd by natuie, and, even in 
fpiie of dcfpotifm, lich, cultivated, and po¬ 
pulous. That part of politics which refpecls 
the art of negotiating, and the means of ob¬ 
taining quick and lecret intelligence of the 
political meafurcs of other countiies, France 
has cultivated witli great ardour and fuccefs. 
Many millions of livres have been and me 
now annually fpent on the fingle article of 
fecret intelligence, and gaining over perfons 
of confequence to its intereft: the Fiench 
ambafladois have extraordinary Hilaries; and 
it is certain, that the Fiench minillry aie 
pofiefled of the moll accurate plans of evciy 
impoitant foitification in ncighbouiing king¬ 
doms. Nor is the political influence of 
France confined to European powers; it is 
very confiderable at Conllantinople and fome 
other Afiatic courts, and was lately exceed- 
ingly great in North-America. In confe- 
qucncc of its gt cat connexions, France has 
more t;han once aXed the part of a general 
peace-maker of Europe. The excellent police 
in Fiance, efpeciall) in the capital, deferves to 
be imitated by other countiies, at leaf! as far 
as its proceedings me not of too arbitrary a 
nature. 


The 
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The fciences have rifen to a very great 
height in this kingdom, and this nation can 
boaft of having produced great matter-pieces 
in almoft every branch of fcientific know¬ 
ledge and elegant literature. The influence 
of a fuperftitious religion on fcience has 
been lefs felt in France than in other Ca¬ 
tholic countries; probably from the emula¬ 
tion of the Catholics with their Proteftant 
countrymen, who for many years enjoyed 
free exercife of their religion, and who made 
great progrefies in fciences. During the laft 
hundied years the French language has ac¬ 
quired the great privilege of being generally 
introduced as a polite language into all other 
European ^countries. Befides the excellence 
of the Fiench wiiteis of the age of Louis 
XV. the circulation of that language mutt 
be attributed to the fiequent wars and nego- 
ciations of the French, to the prevalence of 
their faflnons, and to the difperfion of feve- 
ral hundred thoufand banifhed Protcttant? 
over other countiies, where the politenefs of 
their manners cfFe£ted a predile&ion for <heir 
language. The French themfelves have been 
fo vain of it, that they have for a long while 
difdained to learn other languages, and of 

T courfe 
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courfe remained ignorant of the tafte and 
literature of other nations; a circumftance 
which has too much confined their literature 
and criticifm. 

There are in France 20 univerfities, of 
which the univerfityof Paris, called the Sor- 
bonne, is the molt remarkable j yet much 
more for its antiquity and former confe¬ 
rence, than its prefent influence on the 
knowledge of the nation. The Royal Acade¬ 
mics of Sciences, of the French Language, and 
of Infcriptions and Antiquities at Paris, are 
juflly celebrated ; tliefc as well as the many 
other provincial academies and focieties have 
produced a number of illuftiious writers, whofe 
fame, by means of the univerfal adoption of 
the language they write in, is extended 
throughout Europe. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

O F the dominions of his Sardinian ma- 
jefty, the dutchy of Savoy alone is not 
fertile. The ifland of Sardinia, and the 
provinces of Piedmont and Montferrat, 
abound in coni,' wine, oil,'oranges, lemons, 
almonds, figs, maize, lice, hemp and flax. 
Sardinia has large flocks of flieep j the 
number of flieep is faid to amount to 
1,600,000: it is remarkable, that in this 
ifland there fubfifts ftill a fpccies of wild flieep, 
called the rnuflon . The filheries on the coafl: 
of Sardinia produce, even in the word: years, 
upwards of 60,000 feudi, in the article of 
tunny-fifh, and a confiderable fum for black- 
fifli (fepia Linn.) and anchovies, befidcs other 
fpecics of fifh. Some mines in this ifland pro¬ 
duce iron, and a fmall quantity of fiber: fait, 
lufficient for the confumption of the coun¬ 
try, is made of fea-water: there are Iikcwife 
quarries of marble, alabaftcr, and other va¬ 
luable ftones. Savoy is celebrated on account 
of its breed of mules, many of which are 
fent abroad. Piedmont raifes large quanti¬ 
ties of the fined filk 5 Angle peafants often 
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raife ioolb. each every year. Upwards of 
100,000lb. are required to fupply the filk 
manufactures at Turin, where there are 
about 600 looms for filk ftockings. In the 
\illage of Torre, in Piedmont, upwards of 
^0,000 lb. of filk are fpun. About 300,0001b. 
of raw and fpun filk are annually fent to 
Switzerland : the whole produce of raw filk 
in the Sardinian dominions, is cftimated at 
6501000 lb. Piedmont has woollen manu¬ 
factures, which fupply the cloathing of the 
army. There is a manufacture of ropes and 
tackle in this province, a large quantity of 
which articles is exported from Nizza to 
Marfeilles, Toulon, and Genoa. Of the 
Picdmontefc wines, a confiderable quantity 
is exported to Genoa and Milan, and 
fcveral delicate lpirituous liquors arc dis¬ 
tilled, known by the name of rofi’oli. The 
imports*of the Sardinian provinces, which 
are nearly the fafne with thofe of the reft 
of Italy, confift in hardware, metals, 
cotton, woollen, and filk fluffs, lineq, lea¬ 
ther, whalebone, train oil, herrings, cod, tar, 
pitch, timber, porcclaine, &c. The goods 
imported from England into Italy amounf 
annually to about 513,000k fterl. and Eng- 

T 4 land 
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land takes in return for 687,155k Iterling, 
which leaves a conliderable balance in favour 
of Italy, (fee Cuftom-Houfe account of ex¬ 
ports and imports, laid before the Houfe of 
Commons in 1787.) Trade is mucli dis¬ 
couraged in Italy by the heavy duties im- 
pofed on it; and in the illands of Sardinia 
and Sicily it is ftill more ftagnating, A great 
fair is kept every year at Aleflandria. 


GOVERNMENT. 

T HE government in the Sardinian ftales 
is abfolutely monarchical. In the 
ifland of Sardinia, however, the Hates af- 
femble; but merely to grant fiee gifts or fub- 
fidies to the king, in whofe hands tjie whole 
legillative, as well as executive power, is 
veiled. As the provinces which compole 
this kingdom have been united under the 
fame ‘government at different periods of 
time, and had formed independent Hates be¬ 
fore, each of them has its peculiar laws and 
cuftoms, which were fullered to continue in 
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force as far as they did not militate again# 
the king’s ediCs. The Roman laws, how¬ 
ever, ferve for their foundation. The royal 
edifts are collected in the new code, pub- 
ylilhed in 1770, at Turin, and entitled, Leggi e 
Conftituzioni di Sa Maefta. Among the 
£ate departments, the-council of ftate is the 
f higheft. Sardinia forms a feparate govern¬ 
ment, under a viceroy. Juftice is admi¬ 
nistered by a number of inferior and terri¬ 
torial courts, in which the proprietors of 
large eftates appoint the judges : the judges 
of the fupeiior courts are appointed by the 
king: from thefe courts appeal lies to feveral 
courts of appeal, the higheft of which is il 
fupremo real conjrgl/o, at Turin. 



FINANCES. 

T HE revenue of the king amounts to 17 
millions of lire, or nearly i,ooo,oool. 
fterling. Sardinia contributes only one mil¬ 
lion of lire towards this fum, which, by de¬ 
ducing the expcnces of government, is re¬ 
duced 
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duced to about 200,000 lire. The royal re¬ 
venues are raifed from the crown-domains, 
from the cuftoms, the mint, the polls, land- 
tax, falt-duty. Ramps, a monopoly of to¬ 
bacco, and a lottery of that fort called Lotto 
di Genoa. All matters of finances are under 
the direction of a minifter, or intendant^ 
general of finances. In former times, the 
Rate had contra&cd debts j but, by the wife 
ceconomy adopted during the prefent reign, 
they are paid off, or reduced to a tiiflmg 
fum. 


ARMY. 

22,000 menj in time of war, upwards of 
30,000 men. 

It is compofcd of the following legimcnG; 
Swifs Body Guards. 

13 regiments of Infantry. 

1 regiment of guar die , Fuot Guards. 

3 regiments of Swifs. 

4 - Hoifc. 

6 - - Dragoons. 

1 battalion of Light Troops. 
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Several Free Corps. 

Regiment of Artillery. 

Engineers. 

Corps of Invalids. 

Militia, 6,ooo men. 

Befides the ufual general officers and com¬ 
manders in chief, the Sardinian army has an 
inlpettor-general. (S. Calendario per la real 
Coite, 1784, Torino.) All military affairs 
arc under the diiedlion of a fccretary at war. 
The Sardinian navy is very infignificant, 
con lifting of about 32 fmall armed veflels, 
and one battalion of marines. 



RELIGION. 

T H'E eftabli/hed Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion is not quite fo intolerant in this 
kingdom as in fome other ftates: the wifdorii 

O 

of government has greatly limited the power 
of the Pope and of the inquifttion. A tlop is 
likewife put to the perfections of the harm- 
lefs Proteftants, in the vallies of Lucern, 
Peyroufe, and St. Martin, formerly fo fa¬ 
mous. 
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ttious, by the name of Vaudois, on account 
of their fufferings and firm adherence to the 
caufe of tiuth: their number amounts to 
about 20,000. The very numerous clergy 
in thefe Rates are not rich. The church is 
governed by five archbilhops and 26 bifhops: 
the whole number of clerical perlbns, inv 
eluding monks and nuns, is faid to amount 
to 350,000; but this ftatement, probably, 
is too large. They are obliged to pay . the 
fame taxes with the laity, befides other bur¬ 
thens which the king has it in his power to 
impofe on them. On the whole, the clergy 
are entirely dependant on the king, and fub- 
je£t to the fecular jurifdi&ion : the church 
preferments are all in the gift of the king. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

► 

T HE provinces of Savoy and Piedmont 
are, by their fituation, the key to 
Italy; 4 and they are of the greateft confe- 
quence in wars between the houfe of Auftria 
and France. Both thefe powers have, 
therefore, always courted the alliance of the 

princes 
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princes poflefled of thefe provinces; and the 
latter have wifely availed thcmfelves of this 
favourable fituation, to increafe their own 
power, by joining with either of the two, 
as it belt fuited their views. At prefent the 
'Hdng of Sardinia is the moft powerful prince 
hi Italy. Under the prefent reign, which is 
"aiftinguifhed by its wifdom and a&ivity, the 
Rate is in a riling and profperous condition. 
Its revenue is encreafing, and its progrefs in. 
opulence would be rapid, if it were not for 
the great impediments thrown into the way 
of commerce. The fciences are likewife in a 
flourilhing ftate. Turin has a univerfity, a 
fociety of fciences and fine libraries, and col- 
leftionsrf paintings and ftatues. Two other 
univerfities are eftablifhed at Cagliari and 
Saffari: the other inftitutions of education 
are greatly improving, in confequence of a 
regulation enjoining fchoolmafters to un¬ 
dergo a find examination at the univer¬ 
fity, before they are permitted to give in- 
ftruttions. 
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2.S8 NAPLES and SICILY. 


WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HE fertility of both Naples and Sicily 
is fo great, that Nature produces lief 
gifts almoft fpontaneoufly, and little afliffed 
by the induftry of the inhabitants. In both 
countries the natural produ&ions, as well as 
the climate, are nearly the fame with thole 
in Spain, except that the former, and more 
cfpecially the ifland of Sicily, arc much 
richer in corn. Naples exports annually, 
1,500,000 tomoli of wheat, equal to 1,885,000 
Winch effer buflicls, (Swinburne) : 200,000 
caflifi of oil, weighing 18 lb. Avoirdupois 
each: it is reckoned that the average amount 
of the exportation of oil exceeds in value 
four millions of florins. Saffron, railed in 
the province of Abruzzo, is exported annu¬ 
ally to the value of 30,000 ducats, the ducat 
equal to 3s. gel. Sicily exports 2,000 chefls 
of oranges, (Swinburne): the enwrons of 
Syracpfe produce near 40 different foits of 
excellent wine, and 84,000 cwt. of almonds, 
and great quantities of piftachios peculiar to 
that diftrid, (Seftini). Medina lends off 
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6,000 chefls of lemons, and the reft of 
the kingdom about as much more: 280 
barrels of lemon juice, weighing ten falmc 
each, and 27CWL of bergamot juice, (Swin¬ 
burne). The quantity of lilk raifed in the 
>Jngdom of Naples amounts to 800,000 lb. 
alid Sicily produces annually to the* value of 
187,000 1 . fterling. The latter country pro¬ 
duces likewile manna, barilla, oil of turpen¬ 
tine, ^the fugar-cane, cotton, and many other 
vegetable productions of the warmer cli¬ 
mates, which, however, are of inferior com¬ 
mercial importance. The mineral kingdom 
is remaikable for the extraordinary variety of 
its produdliv ns: of metals, Naples has filver, 
iron, copper; and Sicily, tin and lead; yet, 
(\cept the marble quadrics and fait, very 
little advantage has liithcrto been derived 
from minerals. (S. Borch Mineralogie Sici- 
lienne). . 

The imports of Naples and Sicily confift 
in woollens, linen, hardware, articles of lux¬ 
ury, and Eaft and Weft-India productions. 
There are but few manufactures in propor¬ 
tion to the riches of the foil; and the wool 
raifed in thefc kingdoms is exported to other 
countries. Naples is the ccntic of trade ; 

U f but 
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but trade and navigation is almoft entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. The fifherics 
are very valuable, efpecially thole of the 
tunny-filh, anchovies, and corals: from the 
filk of the pinna marina^ gloves are manu¬ 
factured. / 

In this kingdom the breed of horfes and 
of mules is very excellent and celebrated. v 


GOVERNMENT. 

N APLES is a fief of the Holy See, and a 
trifling annual tribute is paid in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the Pope’s i ights j yet the 
dependence of the king, who is legafus natus 
of the fee of Rome, on his feudal lord, is 
merely nominal. The government is mo¬ 
narchical, but not quite abfolutc; for though 
the king's power is very great, the ftates 
have preferved the right of meeting every 
other year, in order to grant fubfidics, or a 
don gratuity to the king. This aflerably is 
called a parliament j it is compofcd of depu¬ 
ties from the nobility, the order of citizens, 
and of the prelates who are polfefled of ba¬ 
ronies. 
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ronies. Royal edicts, before they acquire 
the force of laws, muft be regiRcred by ano¬ 
ther aflcmbly of the nobility and the order 
of citizens 3 it confiRs of fix feggt, or wards, 
five of which are governed by a committee 
ot nobles 3 the laR belongs cxclufivcly to the 
Plebeians, and is governed by fix eletti, who 
are likewife the chief civil magiRrates of the 
city of Naples. 

In'Sicily the Rates have likewife a fhare in 
government, by the right which they poflefs 
of granting fubfidies to the crown. They 
arc compofcd of three clafles, or bracci , the 
nobility or military clafs, the clergy, and the 
royal dcmefne-lands, viz. 42 royal towns. 

The great Rate officers are nominated by 
the king 3 the higheR department of govern¬ 
ment is the Rate-council, compofed of four 
niinifiers or fecretarics of Rate. Next to 
this council is that called configlio collateral, 
andfeveral departments for particular branches 
of public bufinefs. Sicily is governed by a 
viceroy. The late king has publifhed a.new 
code of law's, called Codex Carolinus 3 yet, 
notwithfianding the improvements it con¬ 
tains, the proceedings of juRice in this coun¬ 
try are Rill very dilatory. It is faid there are 
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l.ot left than 30,000 lawyers at Naples, 
(Swinburne). In i’ome paits of the king¬ 
dom the pofleflbrs of huge eitates have a 
territorial jurifdiction, in others the king: 
from the provincial courts appeals ma\ 
made to the Gran Cone della l 'u aria ; an'l, 
in the lad: inftance, to the Supreme Court <?f 
Appeal at Naples. 


FINANCES. 

5,000,000 ducati, or dollars. (De Riefch.) 

Naples laifes 4,000,000. 

Sicily, j,000,000. 

According to others, the king’s revenue 
amounts to 12,000,000 floreni, railed from 
the following fourccs: 

The capitation in Naples yields 4,200,000 fl. 
The capitation in Sicily 2,300,000 

Cuftoms and port duties 1,000,000 

The farming of tobacco , 660,000 

The remainder arifes from the king’s do¬ 
mains ; the monopolies of fait, gunpowder, 
manna, &c. and the don gratuif. (Swin¬ 
burne.) 


The 
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The king’s iiuanccs arc adminiftcred l>y 
the department called Amend* reals , for Na¬ 
ples, and by the Tribunale della Regia Ca- 
mera , for Sicily. 


ARMY. 

* 

25,200 men. (DeRiefeh.) viz. 
Cavalry — 3,5 00 

Infantry — 20,500 

Artillery — i.aoo 

According to others, 27,840 men, in¬ 
cluding 3,048 guards. It is, however, very 
probable, ihat both ftateuients aie exagge- 
mted. • About one half of the army is laid 
to be quartered at Naples. 


NAVY. 

25 armed (hips. 

4 frigates, from ;o to 54 guns. 
8 c'leDcques of 20 ' uus. 

6 chebcqucs tor Ucuy. 

3 r.alh-ys. 

4 galeotcs. 


U 
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Both the army and navy are under the ad- 
miniftration of a council of war, in which 
one of the fecretarics of Rate prefides. (S. 
Calendario della Corte, 3789.) 


RELIGION. 

T HE inhabitants of Naples and Sicily 
are bigotted Roman Catholics, and 
more zealous than thofe of Rome. There 
is, however, no inquifition eftabliflied in the 
country. The power of the Pope in thefe 
kingdoms is not great. In Naples, fomc 
prebends are in his gift s but in Sicily, all 
church preferment is in the gift of the 
king. The clergy is very numerous - 3 and 
fo rich, that not lefs than one half of the 
riches of the country are in the pofleffion of 
the church. There are, in Naples, 20 arch- 
bilhops and 107 biftiops: in Sicily, three 
archbiftiops and eight bifhops. In the year 
1782, there were in Naples al<?ne 45,525 
priefts, 24,694 monks, 20,793 nuns. In 
1783, government refolved to diffolve 466 

convents 
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convents of nuns, and the beginning has 
been actually made to carry this refolution 
into execution. 


\ 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

T ' HIS beautiful country ought not only 
' to be happy and opulent, on account 
of its genial climate, and the bounty of the 
foil, but it ought to be the feat of every ait 
and fcience, on account of the invaluable 
remains of antiquity, the numerous na¬ 
tural curiofities, and the enchanting and 
romantief fcencry it poffeflcs. It actually be¬ 
gins to rife to its natural confequence from 
the low Rate in which frequent wars, and 
the neglcft of its matters, had fuffered it to 
remain. *Yet manufactures and commerce, 
which can make any confiderable progrefs 
only by the aid of knowledge and liberty, are 
far ihort of that height which is favour¬ 
able to the general improvement of arts and 
fciences. The prefent government feems to 
have the welfare of the country more at 
heart than any former. There are, in Naples 
and Sicily, four univerfities, viz. thofe of 
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Naples, Salerno, Palermo, and Otari j, of 
which the firft is the molt ufJul. At the 
capital there is likewife an academy of fei- 
ences, and magnificent cc lle^tions of anti¬ 
quities. Naples has long been the principal 
and favourite feat of inufic. Education is 
greatly neglected j the fchools are fil’d in the 
hands of monks, wbofe inten.fi: it is that 
fuperilition and ignoiancc fiiould prevail, and 
who are the gicateft enemies to the liberty of 
thinking and writing. 
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Possessions in other Parts of tiie 

Globe. 

i. TN Jlfrica. On the Coaft of Barbary, 
X the* towns of Ceuta, Oran, Melilla, 
and Maialquivir: the Canary Iflands, \iz. 
Canaria, Feno, Teiieriffa, &c. The iflands 
of Aunabpu and Delpo, under the Equator. 

2. In / 'ifia . The Philippine Iflaiu.S; t!ie 
principal of which is Luzon, v. hofc capital is 
Manilla. The Marian, the Caroline, and 
Pniaos Iflo.ids. 

S 

3. In . >ruricn y immer.fc provinces, much 
larger tl * 1 all Europe, ir.oft of which are 
aftonifliingly fertile. 

(1.) In North-America, Louifuna, Cali¬ 
fornia, New Spain, New Mexico, both the 
Floridas. 

(2.) In the Weft-Indies, the ifland of 
Cuba, one half of St. Domingo, Puerto- 
iico, Trinidad, Margaieta, Tortugft, &c. 

(3.) In South-Amcrica, Terra-Firma, 
Peru, Chih, Tucuman, Paraguay, Pata¬ 
gonia. 


Tlicfe 
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Thefe extenfive countries are inhabited 
partly by Spaniards, partly by the native In¬ 
dians, and Negroes: from the intermixing of 
thefe different nations, feveral new races of 
men are defcended, diftinguifhed by their 
colour, and known by the names of Meftiz- 
zos. Creoles, Genizaros, Mulattoes, &c. 

See Raynal, Tilhac, and Robertfon’s Hifr 
tory of America. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T H E kingdom of Spain might be one 
of the richeft countries Europe. It 
borders, like France, upon two Teas; it is 
interfered by fix large ftreams, and by up¬ 
wards of fifty fmaller rivers ; it has very con- 
fiderable mountains, and its climate is, in 
fometefpe&s, ftill finer than that of France. 
With rcfpctt to its fize, it is fomewhat infe¬ 
rior to the latter j however, the advantages 
juft enumerated, added to the immenfe ex¬ 
tent and wealth of the Indies, ought to raife 
this monarchy high above all the other powers 
of Europe. And yet the reverfe is the cafe : 
Spain is thinly peopled, has but little com¬ 
merce, few manufacturer, and what com¬ 
merce it has is almoft entirely in the hands of 
ftranger$, notwithftanding the impediments 
thrown in their way by government. With 
rdpeCt to the induftry and fertility of the 
feveral provinces, Abbe Cavanilles diftin- 
guifiies between the central and outwafd pro¬ 
vinces ; the latter, viz. Gjllicia, Afturia, Na¬ 
varra, Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, 
Granada, and the fouth of Andalufia, are 

better 
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better watered and wooded, confequcntly Ids 
hot, and upon the whole much more fertile, 
than the middle provinces; moft of them 
have bcfidcs, the advantage of being mari¬ 
time provinces. As a favourable inftancc of 
the fertility and induftry of Spain, the fame 
author has ftated the produce of the pro¬ 
vince of Valencia in the following manner: 


Silk, 2,000,000 lb. valued at 

Hemp - - 

Flax - - 


Trench Livres. 
30,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


Wool, of the coarfer fprt, 23,000 


cwt. - — 

Rice - - 

Oil, 100,000 cwr. — 

Wine, 3,000,000 cantaros 
Dried raifms, 60,000 cwt. 
Figs 
Dates 


920,000 

5,180,000 

4,500,000 

2,250,000 

600,000 

480,000 

300,000 


46,730,000 

The articles of corn, oil, maize, almonds, 
foda,‘ fait, and the filhcrics of the fame pro¬ 
vince, amounted in 1770 to 65, 0,000 

livres. The amount and variety of thefe 
produ&ions is really aftonilhing j yet it muft 

be 
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bfe owned, that this province is perhaps the 
richeft in Spain. One of the greatcft ob- 
' ftacles to agriculture in this kingdom is the 
breeding very large flocks of lliecp, the va¬ 
lue of which is eitimated in Spain at 
30,000,000 livres. They take up too 
great an extent of ground for their fub- 
fiftence, to the prejudice of agriculture and 
population. The number of thofe flieep 
whof</wool is of the fineft fort, is eitimated 
at 5,000,000; the profits arifing from them 
amount annually to 8,500,000 livres, of 
which 2,200,000 are paid to the king, 
5,600,000 muft be dedudted for the necef- 
fary cxpcnces, and only 700,000 livres are 
the clcaj benefit of the proprietors. Of this 
fine wool 40,000 cwt. is annually fent off to 
London and Briftol (Dillon); about the 
fame quantity to Rouen j 20,000 cwt. to 
Amfterdam, of which only 6000 cwt. re¬ 
main in Holland j the red is exported chiefly 
to different parts of Germany. The prin¬ 
cipal towns which carry on the wool-trade, 
are the harbours of Bilboa and Santander, 
where wool is fhipped for exportation; and 
lhofe which produce the fineft forts of wool, 

X are 
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are Leon, Segovia, (which alone produces 
25,000 cwt.) Avila, Burgos* and Soria. 

Agriculture flourilhes moft in the pro¬ 
vinces of Caftile and Eftremadura; but, upon 
the whole, Spain docs not produce corn 
enough for its confumption, and is under 
the neceffity of importing large quantities. 

Spain produces excellent fruit, as oranges, 
lemons, almonds, figs, and grapes. In 1764, 
there were exported from the harbour of 
Malaga 7000 chefts of lemons and oranges, 
holding from 1000 to 1500each; 1000 bar¬ 
rels of figs, at 75—1501b. each; 400 bar¬ 
rels of almonds, of 275—300 lb. each; 500 
balls of orange and lemon-peel; 15 balls of 
rofemary, the ball weighing 750 lb. (Pluers). 
Pomegranates, dates, piftachios (befides the 
kernel of this fruit, which relembles an al¬ 
mond in flavour, the leaves of it are ufed in 
Spain; they are boiled down to a refinous 
juice, which ferves inftead of frankincenfe). 
Capers, chelhuts, of which 30,000 Ihiplafts 
are produced in the province of Afturia; 
filbelts, 30,000 bags of which, Ibid at il. 
fterling each, are lent over to England. (Dil¬ 
lon.) The fugar-cane, which is however at 
prefent little cultivated, on account of the 

importation 
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/importation of Weft-India fugar: only 
four fugar-mills are now remaining in the 
province of Granada. Soda, faffron, tobacco. 
The greateft tobacco-manufatture is at Se¬ 
ville; it employs 1000 workmen and 180 
mules, ufcd to put 28 mills in motion. The 
building ufed for this purpofe refembles a 
palace in magnificence, and the profits it 
yields amount to 6,000,000 of dollars: every 
day 24,000 lb. of tobacco are dried. To¬ 
bacco is mixed in this manufa Hure with a 
fort of red earth, called Almagra (rubrica 
fabrilis) which is found near Cartliagena, in 
the province of Murcia. (Swinburne.) Up¬ 
wards of 1000cwt. of honey is exported; 
but thS ccnfumption of wax is fo great, that 
a great deal muft be imported from the Weft- 
Indies. Salt is very plentiful in Spain; there 
are not only many rich brine-fprings, but 
large quantities of rock-falt; and much fait 
is alfo extracted from the fea-water. Un¬ 
happily, the falt-trade is a monopoly of the 
crown. Saltpetre abounds in this country; 
the foil is impregnated with it, and many 
peafants have falipetic pits: if properly at¬ 
tended to, confideiable quantities for expor¬ 
tation might be produced. The wines of 

X 2 Spain 
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Spain are celebrated for their rich and deli¬ 
cious flavour, and they form very confider- 
able articles of exportation. 

Next to the province of Valencia, thofe of 
Arragon, Granada, and Murcia, are diftin- 
guifhed for the large quantities of fllk they 
fupply. The whole produce of lilk within 
thefe four provinces was eftimated about 30 
years ago at about 1,500,0001b. annually. 
(Pleurs.) This produce has however in- 
creafed of late: in 1776, Granada and 
Murcia produced 700,000 lb. ( Dillon), 
and Valencia upwards of 1,000,000. In 
1762, the lilk railed in Valencia amounted 
to 1,150,0001b. in Murcia to 400,000, in 
Arragon to 170,000, in Grariada to 
ioo,ooolb. (See Bufchlng’s Magazine.) Not- 
withllanding thefe vaft quantities of fllk, the 
lilk manufactures are few and inconfider- 
able in proportion; fcarcely the fourth part 
of thofe remain which were in a flourilhing 
Hate in the 16th century. Of 70,000 looms, 
which Spain formerly had, Uftariz found only 
10,000 remaining in the year 1724. Since 
that time, however, their number has again 
increafed* 
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Cotton is likewife one of the many pro¬ 
lusions of this kingdom; Valencia, in good 
years, produces 120,500 cwt. moft of which 
is exported raw. (Swinburne.) The bcft 
cotton-manufaSures are in Valencia, Arra- 
gon, and Catalonia. 

Gold and filver was found in the mines in 
very confiderable quantities during the times 
of the Roman dominion, and even after¬ 
ward?-by the induftrious Moors. At prefent 
only a few filver mines are worked, among 
which, that at Guadalcornal, in the province 
of Eftremadura, is the moft important. It 
was formerly worked to very great advan¬ 
tage by German adventurers, but it is at 
prefent^greatly on the decline: it is faid to 
have produced, while in aflouiifhing ftate, to 
the amount of 60,000 ducats per week. 
(Dillon.) A few filver mines are found in 
the provinces of Granada, Arragon, and Ca¬ 
talonia. Arragon produces a great deal of 
iron, moft of which is exported as it is 
brought from the mines, and is imported 
again when manufactured abroad. Arwliifti- 
man, of the name of Dowling, has filled 
the large warehoufe of blades, at Ildephonfo, 
with Birmingham articles, the ancient mai 
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nufa&ures of blades, chiefly that at Toledo,, 
are nomoie in being. (Dillon.) The above- 
mentioned province produces likewife very large 
quantities o( lead; the clear profits of one 
of thefe lead mines at Binares, amounted to 
3,000,000 dollars in feven years. Quick- 
filver is found in the rich mines o*f Guadal- 
cornal and Almada. The firft who worked 
them were Germans; the celebrated Fuger, 
fo confpicuous for his wealth in Chailes the 
Fifth’s time, got moft of his riches fiom 
the mine of Almada. In the middle of the 
prefent century, the produce of quickfilver 
amounted to 18,000 cwt. the whole of which 
is fent over to America for the purpofc of 
almagamating; and the fale of quh-kfilver 
to Grangers is feverely prohibited. (Dillon.) 

Spain is indebted to German mir.cralog'ifts 
for the difcovery of fome lich mines of co- 
bait: the moft important of them i? that of 
Gific in Arragon. Befides metals, the mi- 
neial kingdom affoids many valuable articles, 
among which the quairies of marble, ala- 
bafter,' and other ufeful ftone, defcrve to be 
mentioned. Spain now fiift begins to think 
of facilitating ti ade, by the eftablifhmcnt of 
a bank, anu by trie impiovement of the inland 

commu- 
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communication, by means of good roads 
Hid canals. A paper-bank was eftablifhed 
in 1782, an Eaft-India Company incorpo¬ 
rated in 1785, and a large canal begun near 
Zarago9a in 1784. 

All the exports of Spain, moft articles of 
which no other European country can fup- 
ply, are eftimated at only 80,000,000 livres, 

or 3»333»333^' fterling; a very inconfider- . 
able amount, as will appear from the above 
fpecification of the excellent and various ar¬ 
ticles of production. The moft important 
trade of Spain is that which it carries on 
with its American provinces. The chief 
imports from thefe extenfive countries confift 
in gold, filver, precious ftones, pearls, cotton, 
cacao, cochineal, red wood, Ikins, rice, me¬ 
dicinal herbs and barks, as fafafras, Peruvian 
bark, &c. vanilla, Vicunna wool, fugar, and 


tobacco. In 1784, the total amount of the 
value of Spanifti goods exported to America 
was-195.000,000 reales de vellon; foreign 
commodities, 23 8,000,000. r.d.v. Theimports 
from America were valued at 900,000,000 


reales de vellon, in gold, filver, and precious 
ftones; and upwards of 300,000,000 in 
goods. (See Pulit. Journ. 1784.) In the 
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Gazeta de Madrid , 1787, (Feb. 20th) it was 
(fated, that the exports to Ameiica (the In¬ 
dies) from the following 12 harbours: Ca¬ 
diz, Corunna, Malaga, Seville, St. Lucar, 
Santander, Canarias, Alicante, Barcelona, 
Tortofa, Gipon, St. Scbaftian, amounted, in 
1785, to 767,249,787 reales devellonj the 
duties paid on thefe exports amounted to 
28,543,702 reales de vellon. The imports, 
both in goods and money, from America 
and the Weft-India iflands, amount in the 
fame year to 1,266,071,067 reales de vellon, 
and the duties to 65,472,195 realcs de vellon. 
The piotits of the merchants from the whole 
American trade was valued at 5,000,000 
dollars. (Crome.) 

With refpett to European comma ce, the 
balance is generally againft Spain, and thofc 
lofles mull be made up by the produce of its 
American piovinces. All the expoits fiom 
Spain to Gieat-Biitain amounted, in J785, 
to 697,7121. fterlingj the impoits from 
Great-Britain, to 788,0641. (tailing. (See 
Cuflon?-houfe Account laid before the Houfe 
of Comn otr in 1787.) In 1784, the ex¬ 
ports weie 646,526; the imports 808,6981. 
(tailing. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

S PAIN is at prefent an abfolute monarchy. 

The meeting of the deputies of the 
towns, whenever a new tax is to be impofed, 
is a mere matter of form. Some provinces, 
however, as Navarra, Bifcay, and Arragon, 
have prefei \ ed fome of their ancient immu¬ 
nities. The king’s edi&s, before they ac¬ 
quire the force of laws, muft be regiftered 
in the court of Caftile. The crown is here¬ 
ditary, both in the male and female line. By 
a law made in 1715, female heirs cannot 
fuccced till after the whole male line is 
extinft. 

Public bufinefs is managed by the follow¬ 
ing departments: The Council of State, or 
the Cabinet; of the minifters belonging to 
it, the fecretary of ftatc for foreign affairs is 
confidcred as the firft. The Supreme Royal 
Court, or Chamber of Caftile, occupied 
with the internal adminiftration. It is like- 
wife the fupreme court ot jufticc in the king¬ 
dom, and is divided into four chambers: the 
Council of War, the Royal Council of the 

Indies, 
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Indies, and the Council of Finances. There 
are 12 tribunals in the different provinces of 
Spain, called Chancillerias, Confejos, or Au- 
diencias. In the fmaller towns the judges 
of the inferior courts of juftice are called 
Alcaides or Bayles; in the larger cities. Cor- 
regidorcs, and their afTeffors Regidores. Law- 
fuits in this country arc exceedingly expen- 
five, and of long duration. 

The civil, criminal, and police laws, are 
partly derived from the ancient Gothic laws, 
and partly contained in the edi&s of the 
kings. In cafes where thefe laws arc defi¬ 
cient, the Roman laws are made ufe of. In 
ecclefiaftical matters, the canon or papal law, 
in its full extent, is adopted as the rule of 
right. 

Fundamental laws of the monarchy are 
the following: 1. The indivifibility of the 
Spanifli dominions. 2. The right of primo¬ 
geniture, which put an end to the cuftom of 
dividing the kingdom between the fons of 
the king. And, 3. The above-mentioned 
claufe ‘concerning the fucceffion of the fe¬ 
male line. 

The provinces are governed by viceroys 

(Viircyes); and all the American dominions 

of 
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of Spain are divided into three royal govern¬ 
ments, under the viceroys of New Granada, 
Mexico, and Peru. There are nine fuperior 
courts of juftice, or Audiencias, in America, 
and one in the Philippine Iflands. 


FINANCES. 

rp H E king’s revenue from old Spain 
amounts to upwards of 5,000,0001. 
fterling. According to a ftatement in Buf- 
ching’s. Mag. which however is not fuffi- 
cicntly fuppoi ted, the whole of the revenue 
from Spain, America, and the Philippine 
Iflands amounts to too millions of piafters. 

The public icvcnue is divided into the 
general and provincial revenue. The firft 
aiifes, 1. From the cuftoms and the duties 
on imported goods from abroad, as well as on 
thole imported from one province into ano¬ 
ther. 2. From the monopolies *>f the crown, 
viz. thofe of tobacco, fait, lead, quickfilvcr, 
and gunpowder. 3. From (lamp duties, 

contri- 
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contiibuttons, a tax on landed eftates, taxes 
levied on the eftates of the clergy, from the 
fale of papal abfolutions and indulgences, 
reduced to the price of 40 fous each, from 
the pofts, deductions fiom the falarics of 
public officers, and the mint. 4. The crown 
revenue from America. 5. The crown re¬ 
venue from Arragon, Valencia, Citalonia, 
Mallorca, and Minoica. What is called the 
provincial revenue aiifes from the ^2 pro¬ 
vinces, into which the kingdom of Caftile 
has been divided ; it confifts of various tithes, 
and duties on foap, biandy, wine, and other 
articles. Part of the provincial contiibu- 
tions are afligned over to the creditors of the 
crown, in lieu of intereft on their capitals. 
Many branches of the revenue are farmed 
out to companies. The farm of tobacco 
alone employs no lefs than 53,000 collectors. 
Before the year 1770, the public expendituic 
was nearly equal to the ievenuc, but has 
been found fince to exceed it. In the year 
1770, a deficiency of five millions of piaf- 
ters wa^ made good, by withholding the fums 
deftined for the exti aoi dinary expence of the 
colonies. 


Spain 
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Spain is burthened with confiderable pub¬ 
lic debts j they are at prefent divided into the 
old and new debts : the former are thofe con¬ 
tracted by the wars of Charles V. and his 
fucceflbrs, amounting to 130 millions of 
piafters j the new debts have been chiefly in¬ 
curred by the laft war with England, and 
they are ftated by Nicker to amount to 120 
million^ of French Jivres, which will be paid 
off by the year 1800, if no new war fhould 
happen. 


ARMY. 

60—70,000 men (in 1783.) 

Befides 20,000 militia. (See Milit. Biblioth.) 

According to others, the regular troops 
do not actually exceed 50,000 men (Swin¬ 
burne) j and more recent accounts reduce 
the army to only 20,000 effective meh. The 
army eftablifhment, as publifhed in the year 
1776, amounted to 132,730 men on the 
lifts, viz. 


Royal 
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Royal guards' —— -- 9900 

Forty-fix regiments of foot — 61,425 

Aitillery - - 3355 

Engineers -• . . — 150 

Horfe and dragoons -• -- 13,200 

Militia - — ■ — - 29,700 

Invalids and militia of the towns 15,000 


Total 132,730 


This number, if adlually raifed in time of 
war, would be veiy moderate, confidering 
the great extent of the kingdom. There 
aie feveral military fchools, at Segovia, Bar¬ 
celona, and Oran, chiefly for artillery. A 
ta&ic fchool is eftablifhed at Avila. (Dal- 
rymple.) There are, on the Fiench fron¬ 
tiers, 1 1; ftrong fortrefles, and as many on 
the frontiers of Portugal. 


NAVY. 
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NAVY. 

S HIPS of war of all forts 144, in the 
year 1778. According to the Neptune 
of Europe , Lond. 1782, only 126. In 
1784, there were faid to be 62 fliips of the 

line, from 120-64 guns. (Sec Encycl, 

Meth.)» The naval troops confifted, in 1783, 
of three companies of guardias marinas, and 
12 batalilons of marines, both together 5712 
men; a naval artillery corps of 2000 men, 
a corps of naval engineei s, and a corps of 
pilots. See Kalendario Manual para el anno 
1783. Madrit. 

All naval affairs are managed by a board 
divided into three departments, thofe of Ca¬ 
diz, Carthagona, and Ferrol, which are the 
chief harbouis of the navy. The whole is 
under the adininiftiation of a fecrctaiy of 
the matincj and each department has its 
naval academy. 


RE LI- 
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RELIGION. 

r |''HE Roman Catholic religion is the ex- 
■** clufive religion of the Spanifli monar¬ 
chy, and it is in thefe countries of the moft 
bigoted, mperftitious, and tyrannical cha¬ 
racter. All other denominations of Chrif- 
tians, as well as the Jews, are expofed to all 
the feverities of perlecution; and the leaft 
deviation from what is called the orthodox 
faith, is liable to be punifhed with lofs of 
liberty, and even of life. The pqwer of the 
Comt of inquifition, eftabliihed in Spain in 
1478, has however been diminifhed in fome 
1 cfpeCts by the interference of the civil power. 
Betides the Supreme Court of Inquifition at 
Madrid, there aie 18 inferior tribunals in the 
fevei al provinces of the monarchy, which en¬ 
tertain a numerous hoft of fpies or familiars, 
amounting to about 20,coo perfons,who, on 
the flighted: fufpicion of herefy, denounce per- 
fons of every condition, fex, and age. The 
proceedings of this arbitrary court are un¬ 
like thofe of all other courts of juftice, by 
deviating from every law of equity and hu¬ 
manity ; 
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inanity; they do not even inform the ac* 
cufed party of the crime laid to his charge, 
nor confront him with his accufer, but en¬ 
deavour to extort by imprifonment, and by 
ftill harfher methods, a confcffion of heretical 
opinions. 

The public worfhip is loaded with an 
enormous number of ceremonies, calculated 
to fupport the blind zeal of the people for 
tlieir religion, and the reverence for their 
fpiritual tyrants. The whole of the canon 
law is here in force, and the power of the 
pope is ftill very extenfive. It is fuppofed, 
that the clergy of this kingdom amount at 
prefent to 200,000 perfons, half of which 
are monks and nuns, diftributed through 
3000 convents. The pofteflions of the clergy 
aic very ample j the revenue of the arch- 
bifliop of Toledo amounts to 300,000 
Spanifli ducats. There are in the kingdom 
of Spain eight archbifhops and 46 bifhops; 
in America fix archbifhops and 2 3 bifhops; 
in the Philippine Iflands, one archbifhop and 
three bifhops. All thefc dignities ara in the 
gift of the king. Fifty-two inferior eccle- 
fiaftical dignities and offices are in the gift or 
the pope. 


y 


To 
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To the Spanifh clergy there bcl. • three 
fpiritual orders of knighthood: the ora > s of 
Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, pofleikd 
of very large eflatcs. The revenues of the 
order of Santiago amount to upwards of two 
millions of reales de vellon; thofe of the 
order of Calatrava, to upwards of one mil¬ 
lion j the revenues of the order of Alcantara 
and of Montefa, a fpiritual order in the 
kingdom of Arragon, amount together to 
about one million reales de vellon. The 
knights of Malta have eftates in Spain, va¬ 
lued at nearly three millions and a half reales 
de vellon annual income. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


W HOEVER confiders the clirfiate, the 
fertility, and the immcnle extent of 
the dominions belonging to the crown of 
Spain* muft be grieved to find the accumu¬ 
lated natural treafures of fo great a part of 
the globe turn out to fo little advantage to 
the human fpecies. A companion of this 

kingdom 
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kingdom with France or England, Ihcws 
its inferiority in a very linking light. It 
feems, that the want of vigour and happincfs 
of the Spanilli monarchy is to be attributed 
chiefly to three caufes: 1. To the depopulation 
of Old Spain, occafioned by the injudicious 
and cruel expulfion of the induftrious Moors. 
2. To the religious oppreflion ftill prevailing in 
% *Sp^n, and difeouraging foreigners from fet¬ 
tling in that kingdom. 3. To the difeovery 
of fo very rich a country as America, and to 
the fudden influx of too much gold and filvcr 
from thence. It appears from feveral cal¬ 
culations, that fome thoufand millions of 
ducats have been brought over to Spain fince 
the difewery of America. Theft riches be¬ 
ing acquired without any other trouble but 
that of plundering and opprefling the na¬ 
tives, proved extremely prejudicial to the 
mother-country, by inducing great numbers 
of inhabitants to emigrate fiom Old Spain, in 
order to exchange labour and induftry for ra¬ 
pine ; and by rendering the ancient fourccs 
of wealth, agriculture and manufactures, 
contemptible, when compared to the riches 
to be acquired in America. In confequcnce 
of this revolution, the ufeful arts, rendered 

Y 2 perhaps 
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perhaps more difficult in this kingdom by the 
influence of the climate, funk into negleft and 
infignificancy, from which they have not yet 
emerged. It is to be hoped however, that this 
fatal conlequencc of too rapid an influx of 
money, efpccially if the latter fliould be not 
permanent in its nature, will in future be 
guarded againft by other commercial nations, 
to whom the prefent ftate of Spair\may fcl vtT' 
as a ufeful warning. 

While the Moors were mailers of Spain, 
agriculture and the ufeful arts were in a very 
flourifliing ftate, and fcicnces wereariivdd to 
a degree of luftre the more confpicuous by be¬ 
ing contrafted with the ignorance fpread over 
the reft of Europe. The prefent ftate of fcienccs 
in Spain is far from being flourifliing. There 
are,it is true,near 30 univerfities in thcSpanifli 
dominions j among which, thofe of Madrid, 
Salamanca, Sevilla, Valladolid, Zarago9a, and 
Toledo, are the molt celebrated ; but Arif- 
totelic and fcholaftic philofophy, fubfervient 
to fhe abfurd -doftrines of a fuperftitious 
chui ch, is Hill prevailing in thefe feminaries, 
with very little change ever lince the reftora- 
tion of ancient learning. While fcienccs 
are exclufively taught by monks and priefts, 
while the produ&ions of genius are fubjeef 

to 
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to the rigorous cenfure of an inquifition, 
which is by its nature an enemy to free dif- 
cullion and to the prevalence of reafon, it is 
not to be expe&ed that philofophy will make 
any progrefs under the terrors of prifons and 
autos da ft. Yet poetry and the arts have 
made a confiderable figure in Spain. There 
are feveral focietics at Madrid, Valencia, Bar¬ 
celona, Valladolid, intended for the improve- 
meritfoF*the Caftilian language, the ftudy of 
the canon law, and the liturgy; of hiftory, the 
Latin language, medicine, the arts of defign 
and geography. Great hopes arc entertained 
of the progrefs of fcience and philofophy in 
a future reign, from the attachment of the 
prefeni prince of Afturia to natural hiftory 
and the political fciences. 
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Possessions of the Crown of Portu- 

GAL IN OTHER PARTS OF THE GlOBE. 

# 

I. T N Afa. Some fettlements along the 

JL weftern coaft of the Indian peninfula 
within the Ganges, as Diu, Chaoul, Goa, 
•of which the latter is the moft important, 
an?W:fie feat of the governor of the Portu- 
guefe pofleflions in the Eaft-Indies. Macao, 
a fmall town on the coaft of China. 

2. In Africa. The iflands called Azores, 
the iflands Madeira and Porto Santo j the 
iflands of Cape Verde j feveral forts along 
the Gambia, and on the coaft of Guinea; 
the iflands of St. Thomas and do Prin¬ 
cipe ; fome fettlements in Congo, Loango, 
and Angola j (the Portuguefe are almoft the 
only nation acquainted with thefe Provinces, 
with which they carry on a very lucrative 
trade); feveral fettlements on the coaft of 
Zanguebar and Sofala, and farther in the 
country. Mofambique is the moft important 
of thefe places. 

3. In America. The large province of 
J 3 rafil, divided into 14 capitanias or govern- 

ents; 


If 
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merits; and jfmall pofleflions on the coaft of 
Guiana, and in Paraguay. The colony of San 
Sagramento, on the river de la Plata, was 
taken by the Spaniards in 1777. 


WEALTH and COMME'PQF. 


P ORTUGAL, fituated in the fame genial 
climate with Spain, abounds like the 
latter in excellent natural productions; it is 
well watered j a great part of it bounded by 
the ocean, and it is poflefled of very rich pro¬ 
vinces beyond the feas. It is however not 
proportionably powerful j its inhabitants arc 
indigent, and the balance of trade is again ft 
it. It is even obliged to import the necef- 
faries of life, chiefly corn, from othdr coun¬ 
tries. In point of population, it has rather 


the advantage of Spain. 

Portugal produces wine, wool, oil, filk, 
honey, anifeed, fumac ; all the finer forts of 


fruit -enumerated in the preceding table of 
Spain 5 fome corn, flax, cork. Tliefe articles 
of produce might, with a little induftry, be 

raifed 
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raifed in great abundance. There are in 
this kingdom feveral evident traces of very rich 
mines j they continue however to be unre¬ 
garded. Portugal has very little filver in 
circulation j it is not unufual to find it dif¬ 
ficult to make up a fum of twenty pounds 
in filver. This lcarcity was in a great mea- 
fure owing to an injudicious permiflion of 
cgppjtisg coined filver. 

The exports of Portugal are not inconfi- 
derable; but they are greatly exceeded by 
the imports. The foil produces no more 
corn annually than what is barely fuf- 
ficient for three months confumption j com 
therefore is the moft confiderable article of 
importation from abroad. As no manufac¬ 
tures of any importance are in a thriving 
Rate, the Portuguefe are fupplied by the in- 
duftry of other nations, chiefly the Englifh, 
with almoft every article of drefs, and with 
moft other articles of ufe and convenience. 
Jt feems, that the efforts of government 
to encourage induftry have hither Jo been 
ineffectual. The late minifter of ftate, 
M. de Pombal, found it impracticable to 
raife a glafs manufacture into confequence, 
notwithftanditfg he laid out 80,000 crufades, 

or 
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or 54,000 crowns upon this fcheme, and dou¬ 
bled the duties of foreign glafs, in order to 
encourage the manufa&ure. (See Taube.) 
A linen manufa&ure eftablilhed at Oporto 
cannot eafily be expected to thrive, while 
the materials ufed in it muft be imported 
from the Baltic. 

To the above-mentioned difadvantages we 
muft add the want of fifheries, which obliges 
this country to buy by far the greateft 7 part 
of the filh it confumes from other nations. 
Its commerce is almoft entirely in the hands 
of ftrangers. It has impofed very heavy 
duties upon the neceflaries of life, a meafure 
which is very unfavourable to induftry. In 
the year 1784, the Portuguefe government, in 
order to encourage the freighting trade, 
lowered the duties on all goods imported and 
exported in Portuguefe bottoms by 10 per 
cent, which it is hoped will be of great ufe 
to commerce. 

In 1785, the goods imported from Great- 
Britain and Ireland into Portugal, confiding 

of woollens, corn, filh, wood, and hard- 

# 

ware, amounted to upwards of 960,000!. 
fterling. The Englifti took in return of the 
produce of Portugal and Brafil to the amount 
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cf 728,0001. forling. (See the State of 
Trade between the Britilh dominions and 
Poitugal, from the Accounts of the Biitifli 
Factory, laid before the Houfe of Commons, 
1787.) To fupport a trade which is, upon 
the whole, much againft Portugal, this king¬ 
dom has the refource of ready money drawn 
from Brafil: if thefe fupplics fhould ever 
• 'fail, it would be foon entirely ruined, if it 
hatyffothing to rely upon but its pi dent in- 
duftry. Only 15 millions of livres in ready 
money are fuppofed to circulate in a country 
which draws annually upwai ds of 1,500,0001. 
fterling, or 36 millions of livres, from the mines 
of Brafil. since the difeovery of thefe mines, 
that.is, within the laft fixty years, Portugal 
has brought from Biafil about 2400 millions 
of livres, or icc,000,cool, foiling. (See 
Di£l. Encyclop.) Bdidcs thefe large fums 
of money, Portugal imports from Brafil 
large quantities of cacao, fugar, rice, train- 
oil, whalebone, coffee, and medicinal drugs. 

No commercial companies have hitherto 
been eftablifhed. The principal trading 
places are, the towns of Lifbon, Oporto, and 
Sctuval. In former times, when the Por- 
tuguefe had an ex ten five commerce and fet- 

tlements 
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tkin'.'^s in the Eaft-Indies; their trade to 
China was important, but it has lately 
greatly decreafed. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ry^OWARDS the latter end of the lad* 
century, the diets or meetings^of^vlie 
Rates were difcontinued , and the council of 
the tlnee edates (Junta dos trcs ejlados) viz. the 
clerg), the nobility, and the cities, now fub- 
ftituted in lieu of thofe aflemblies, is com- 
pofed only of fuch members as are nomi¬ 
nated by the king himfelf. Since that time, 
the government of the kingdom of Portugal 
is abfolutcly monarchical; yet the political 
influence of the two firft eftates is flill now 
and then perceived. 

The fundamental laws of Portugal arc: 

1. The ftatutes of Alphonfus, publiflied at 
Lamego in 1143, confiding of 22 regula¬ 
tions relative to the royal fucccflion, to the 
rights, of jurifdi&ion, the independance of 
the kingdom, and the rights of the nobility. 

2. The manifeflo of the dates, publiflied in 

‘ 1641, 
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1641, immediately after the revolution re¬ 
lating to the order of fucceffion. 

The civil laws of Portugal are contained 
in the edidls of the kings; and where thefe 
are deficient, the Roman laws are confulted. 
In ccclcfiaftical matters, the canon law in its 
full extent is adopted, and the power and 
authority of the pope is very gieat in this 
kingdom. 

• TJ^chief departments of government arc 
the following: the Council of State, the 
Council of War, the Aulic Council (Difem- 
brrgo do Pap) or Supreme Court of Jufticc, 
the Council of Finances, and the Royal 
Board of Cerfurc (Regia Mcfa ccnforia.) 

In the inferior courts of juftice the judges 
ore nominated by the king, or by the pof- 
lefi'ois of the large eftates j in the fuperior 
courts, by the king exclufively. There are 
two courts of appeal at Lifbon and Oporto; 
from which appeal may be made in the laft 
inftance to the Aulic Council. The magif- 
trates of the towns have likewife an inferior 
jurifdi&ion in matters of lefs importance. 
The proceedings in the courts of juftice are 
flow and arbitrary, and the number of law¬ 
yers and law-ofiicers is exceedingly great. 
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FINANCES. 

Revenue of the Crown i,8oo,oool. Veiling. 

It aiifes from the cuftoms and duties, from 
feveral internal taxes j from the mines of 
Brafil, of the produce of which one-fifth be¬ 
longs to the king, eftimatcd at 350,0001. 
ftcrling; from other duties on the produce— 
of Brafil; from a tax on the rent oFTmds, 
which is 10 per cent, of the yearly income; 
fiom duties on imported goods, at 16 per 
cent, and duties of 5 per cent, on exported 
goods. 

The public debts were eftimatcd in 1774 
at only 28 millions of cruiades. 


ARMY. 

25,000 Men. 

According to the eftabli fhment of the year 
1772, the army ought to confift of 35,998 
men, viz. 38 regiments of foot, at 811 men 
each; and of 12 regiments of cavalry, of 

400 
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400 men each. The late Count of Lippe 
Biickeburg has made confiderable improve¬ 
ments in the military difcipline of Portugal. 
A country militia formed of peafants. 


NAVY. 

24 Ships, viz. 

13 Ships of the line. 

11 Frigates. 

Five fhips of the line are Rationed on the 
coaft of Brafil. There are two regiments 
of marines and a corps of naval artillery. 


RELIGION. 

T HE Rate of religion in Portugal ex¬ 
actly refemblcs that of Spain j the in¬ 
tolerant bigotry of the eRabliRied Roman 
Catholic religion is no lefs prejudicial* to the 
Portuguefe, than to the SpaniRi nation. 
There are feveral tribunals of Inquifition, 
viz. at Lilbon, Coimbra, Evora, and at Goa 

Z in 
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in the Eaft-Indies. A great number of Jews 
are however in the country, who conform 
outwardly with the eftablifhed religion: it is 
faid that many of them are even among the 

The Portuguefe clergy con fills of one Pa¬ 
triarch, a dignity granted to the church of 
Portugal in the year 1716, of three arch- 
bi/hops and 15 bifhops j the number of eo— 
clefiaftical perfons upon the whole atfTCunts 
to 200,000: 30,000 of which are monks 
and nuns: according to others there are 
60,000 monks and nuns, and 745 convents. 
The proportion of the number of the clerical 
perfons to that of the laymen, is as 1 to 11. 
There are three fpiritual orders of knight¬ 
hood in Portugal, that of Avis, of Santiago, 
and of Chrift: the laft is by far the moll 
opulent. 
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WEALTH and COMMERCE. 

T HE Turkifii dominions, including, be- 
fides the above fpecified poifeflions in 
Europe, the provinces of Alia Minor, 
Georgia, Mingrelia, Armenia, Bagdad, Alep¬ 
po, Damafcus, Palseftina, part of Arabia 
-and Egypt, belong to thofe parts of the 
world, which enjoy the moft delightfirff cli¬ 
mate, and the happieft fituation fdr com¬ 
merce and the acquifition of opulence. Na- 
ture has poured out her gifts on thefe pro¬ 
vinces with profufion. But the tyrannical 
government now prevailing in this large part 
of tjie world being hoftile to induftry and 
population, renders this immenfe empire 
wretched and indigent. 

Bcfides the fined:. natural produ&ions 
which are found in Spain and Italy, Turkey 
in Europe abounds in horfes, and in various 
forts of excellent peltry, fupplied by the 
wild beafts in the mountainous and woody 
parts of the provinces. It produtes a'lfb a 
great deal of cotton, maftix, manna^ ^oats 
hair, which refembles filk in foftnefs, eipeci- 
ally the fort called camel-hair. 

Z 4 The 
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The province of Walachia in particular, 
produces, in good years, 5,000,000 eymers 
of wine, the eymer weighing 22 \ lb. Three 
fmall iflands in the Archipelago, Methalika, 
Patrazzo,andRoftizza, yield about 8oo,ooolb. 
of currants. Honey and wax is produced 
in great abundance in Moldavia ; the tenth 
part of the profits from the hives yields a re¬ 
venue of 200,000 dollars to the Hofpodar, or - 
pririte^ of Moldavia. (Sulzcr). LiVadia, 
Macedonia, and C2ndia, produce annually 
upwards of 3,000,000 lb. of honey, of which 
about one-fourth is exported. (Sprengcl). 
Moll provinces raife, or might raile, excel¬ 
lent filk, in confiderable quantities. That 
which is ratfed in the province of Macedonia 
is eftimated to amount to 100,000 lb. and at 
Theflalonica, or Salonichi, to the amount of 
500,000 piafters, is annually fold. Cotton 
is likewife found chiefly in Macedonia, which 
province exports 120,000 balls, fold* at 80 
piafters each. The French purchaie annu- ’ 
ally 12,000 balls at Salonichi, the Englifh 
for 400,000 piafters, the Italians for 240,000, 
and the Germans for 1,700,000 piafters. 
(Sprengel). Tobacco is exported from the 

fame 
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f-.me place to Italy, to the amount of 290,000 
piafters. 

The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
poflefs immenfe mafles of falt-rock, con- 
ne£t$d with the great rock ffrata of Gallicia 
and Tranfylvania? and the prince of Walla- 
chia gains upwards of 500,000 florins annu¬ 
ally by the lalt-works at Riatnick. (Sulzer). 

^Moldavia abounds iu buffalos and oxen, of 
which 40,000 head arc fold to the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces: nearly as many hones are 
annually fold in this province. (Bofcowich). 
In the fame fertile diftrifls, great numbers 
of fheep arc bred, reckoned to amount to 
4,000,000. Be/ides the profits arifing from 
the wool, the fkins of thefe (beep, and fkins 
of goats, are uled in making Saffian and 
Morocco leather. Bofnia and Servia fell 
about 40,000 hogs annually to Hungary. 
The wines of Greece, and its olive oil, are 
very celebrated for their excellence. 

I11 the extenfive dominions of Turkey, 
which are bordered by great ridges of moun¬ 
tains, the mineral kingdom might yield ex¬ 
traordinary riches; but the lcience of mining 
is as much negletted by the Turks as all 
other fciences. They have, however, begun 

to 
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to fearch for copper and iron in Wallachia; 
and the gold duft, wallied down by the rivers 
of that province, gives fufficient indication 
of what may be expedted to be found in its 
mountains. The feveral forts of n^rble 
found in Greece have been highly efteemed 
in ancient and modern times. Sulphur, al- 
lum, faltpetre, afphaltes, and other valuable 
minerals, are found in plenty. 

i$\we confider the natural riches of the 
Afiatic'provinces and of Egypt,’ we ccafc to 
wonder how the Turks, notwithflanding their 
averfion to induftry and manufactures, are 
no lofers by their trade, of' which the balance 
is rather in their favour. From Turkey the 
following goods are exported: cotton, hlk, 
wool, camel yarn, leather, coffee, wine, rice, 
fruits, tobacco, honey, wax, cattle,.marble, 
&c. Thd imports confift in woollens, corn, 
indigo, fugar, cochenille, fpices, glafs, hard¬ 
ware, andEaft-India goods. TheTurks are no 
■great lofers by their trade with France; they 
lofe not much by their trade with the 
Dutch"; and they feem to be gainers by that 
with England. In 1785, the goods exported 
from Turkey to England amounted to 
146,906!. fieri, the goods imported from 

England 
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England into Turkey to only 82,449 k fterl. 
(See the account of the value of all goods ex¬ 
ported from and imported into Great-Britain, 
laid before the Houfe of Commons in 1787). 
They are like wife gainers by their trade to 
Germany and Hungary : the imports from 
the latter kingdom into Turkey amounted, 
in 1778, to only 241,773 florins, whereas 
vjtfie Turkifh goods fold to Hungary amounted 
to 1,3*28,337 florins. (Sulzer). From/thefe 
benefits derived from trade, even with the 
prefent inconfulerable {hipping employed in 
it, and notwith(landing the want of manu¬ 
factures, we may infer how great the profits 
of commerce might be rendered, if induftry 
(hould ever be fo far encouraged as to bear a 
juft proportion to the natural wealth of the 
country. 

The principal trading towns in Turkey are 
the cities of Conftantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
•Damafcus, Alexandria, and Salonichi. 


GOVERN- 
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GOVERNMENT. 

T HE government of the Turkifli empire 
is defpotical; the life and property of 
the fubjcCt depend on the will of the Sultan, 
who is the only free man in his dominions, 
and who exacts a blind obedience to his wilL 

9 

as 'i*civil and religious duty. Yet the em¬ 
peror'is reftrained,. in fome meafure, by the 
fame religious fyftem on which his arbitrary 
power is founded, and ftiil more by the in¬ 
trigues of the principal officers of his court 
or feraglio, who are poflefled of the aduaj 
power of which the Sultan enjoys only the 
appearance. The great influence of the 
army, and, now and then, a fenfe of op- 
preffion which roufes the people to rebellion, 
are likewife obje&s of terror, and have often 
proved fatal to thefe arbitrary monarchs. 
The Turkifli throne is hereditary in the fa¬ 
mily of Ofman: after the extinction of the 
lineal defendants of this prince, of whom 
there are few remaining, the right of fficcef- 
lion devolves on the family of Gherai, Chan 
of the Crimea. 


The 
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The fupreme council of Rate is called the 
div3n. The regular or ordinary divan is 
compofed of the high officers of Rate; and, 
on particular emergencies, an extraordinary^ 
divan is held, which confiRs, befides thefe 
officers, of other perfons of experience and 
knowledge of the law, called in by the miniRers 
to affiR in their deliberations. At both meet- 
. hags the Grand Sultan is ufually prefent, but 
only in ah adjoining apartment, where ht^may 
hear the advice of his miniRers: tWe pie- 7 * 
fident of the divan is the grand vifier as firR 
miniRer, whole power in the Rate is exceed¬ 
ingly great, but whole place is very preca¬ 
rious, and generally fatal to the poflfeffor. 
The provinces of the empire are ruled by 
governors, called Ba/haws, who exercifc 
nearly the fame arbitrary power over the 
fubje-Ct provinces which the Sultan has over 
the whole empire. The connection of the 
diRant‘provinces with the feat of the em¬ 
pire is very weak, and often lhaken by re¬ 
bellions, and the quarrels of the Bafhaws. 
All public offices are bought, »id of courfe 
generally filled with the worR and moR ra¬ 
pacious perfons. The Hofpodars, or princes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large 

fums 
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Turns to the Grand Sultan for their dignities, 
and they indemnify themfelves by extortions 
from their fubje&s. 

* The Turkifh laws are contained in the 
Coran, in the code of laws colle&ed by 
Soliman II. and, in dubious cafes, the de- 
cifions of the Mufti, the chief of the Ma- 
hommedan church, have the authority of 
laws. Each town has its court of juftict,.- 
conMing of the fuperior judge, or cadi, who 
is called molla in the larger towns, under 
whom there is an inferior judge and a clerk. 
In the provinces, the Bafhaws are fupreme 
judges. From the decilions of the magis¬ 
trates of the towns, appeal may be made to 
the Cadi Lefchkires , or Superior judges of 
the army, in Rumilia and Anadoli. From 
thefe, appeal lies in the laft inflance to a 
divan, held exprefsly, for that purpofe, by the 
Grand Vifier, at his own houfe. 

The Greeks, fubjedl to the Grand Sultan, 
have their own courts of juftice. 


FI- 
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FINANCES. 

P UBLIC revenue, 30,000,000 dollars, or 
89,955 purfes, at 500 piaftres each. 
(Schloezer.) 

It is very difficult to ftate the revenue of 
the Turkifh emperor with any degree of ac¬ 
curacy, as a very confiderable part of it is 
irregularly levied on the fubjeft, and liable 
to great variations. The mri , or public 
treafury, is reckoned to receive annually 
about 20,000,000 dollars. (Bufinello). But 
there are, befides the miri, two other trea- 
furies', the private chatoulle of the emperor, 
called chafna, and the treafury of the Mofques. 
The ordinary revenue paid annually into the 
chafna, amounts to 600,000 dollars; but a 
much .larger fum arifes from confifcated 
eftates and property, from the exchange and 
the fale of public offices, from feizures of the 
fortunes of rich private perfons, to whom 
the emperor declares himfelf heir, and from 
various other extortions. 


In 
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In 1776, the revenue was colle&ed in the 
following manner: 

1. Amount of the Charatfch , or capitation of 
fuch fubjccts in Europe who are not 
mulfulmen, and who are not under the 
immediate protection of foreign am- 
‘ bafiadors — Florins 11,313,000 

8,160,000 


j,395,000 
787,000 

850,000 

2,362,500 

t 

1,400,000 


2,390,000 
2,820,000 

10. rarmoi me tait ana mines 12,500,000 

11. Revenue from Mecca and 

Medina - 1,640,000 

12. Extraordinary revenue from 
inheritance and.confifcation 8,170,000 

Upwards of 

4 


4 

5 


2. Charatfch of Afia 

3. -of Cyprus, Can- 

v <]ia, and the Archipcl. 

- of Egypt 

Other revenues from Afia and 

Egypt . “ 

6. Contributions of the tribu¬ 

tary nations of Afia 

7. Tribute of the Hofpodars of 

Wallachia-and Moldavia 

8. Domaine of the emperor, in¬ 

cluding the revenues from 
fisheries — 

9. Cuftoms at Conftantinople, 

and duty on tobacco 

... r . 1 r 1. ^ • 


53,000,000 
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In the fame year the public expenditure 
was faid to amount to only 44,495,000 
florins. This ftatement is taken from the 
ftatiftical tables, publifhed at Vienna, the 
author of which, from the vicinity of that 
capital to Turkey, was likely to be beft ac¬ 
quainted with the prefent ftate of the latter. 
The department of the treafury, or miri, is 
divided into twelve bureaux: the fir ft minifter 
of finances is called Defterdar. In every pro¬ 
vince the officers and collectors of the re¬ 
venue are very numerous and oppieffive. 


A R M Y. 

I T is ufually eftimated at 300,000 men; 

nor is it at all difficult to raife fo large a 
number of men in time of war, if all thofe un- 
difciplined crouds are taken into the account, 
which flock together from all parts to the 
ftandard of Mahomed. But even a regular 
well difciplined army of 300,000 mrti, would 
not be too large for an empire of fuch ex^ 
tent, and which contains fuch great numbers 

of inhabitants. About one half of the above 

A a - number 
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number may be confidered as of real ufe; 
and this was the a&ual force* of the empire 
in the beginning of the late Ruffian war. 
There were,at that time, the following forces. 

Infantry. 

Janiflaries — 27,000 men 

Sferhadkuby, or frontier troops 10,000 
Fipld artillery corps — 6,000 

Garrifon artillery - 4,000 

47,000 


Cavalry. 


Spahis — 

15,000 

Timariots — 

75,000 

Sferhadkuby 

— 10,000 


100,000 


Together, 147,000. {Bufcking’s Woch. 
Nachr. Stoevcr.) 

The garrifons of Conftantinople and other 
fortrefles, amount to 120,000 men more. 
The artillery of the Turkifh army is very 
numerous j and the able officers ufually fent 
from France, do every thing in their power 
to make it ufeful. But even with their af- 

fiftance. 
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fiftance, the Turks are much inferior in mi¬ 
litary ftrength to other European powers. 
(See Baron de Tott.) 


NAVY. • 

About 60 Blips of war. 

In the year 1786, the Turks had actually 
30 fhips «of the line, of 800 men each, 
and 40 galleys, 140 men each; and this 
number was intended to beencreafed. 

In any extraordinary exigency the Turks 
are .able to fit out 

40 Blips of the line of 800 men each 
40 gallies — 140 

20 caravellas 300 

100 galliots — 60 

Total 200 Blips of war, and 50,000 fea 
troops, or leventi. The fi:ates under the 
protection of the Porte, viz. Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, are obliged to fumifli ten Blips 
of the line. 


A a 2 
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RELIGION. 

T HE eftablifhed religion in this empire 
is the Mahomedan, of the fe£t of the 
Sunnites: the heretical fcft of the Shakes is, 
however, tolerated: all other religions are 
Jikewife included in this fyftem of toleration, 
on paying a ceitain capitation. Among the 
Chiiftians refiding in Tui key, thofe of the 
orthodox Greek religion are the moft nume¬ 
rous, and they enjoy feveral privileges; they 
can, for inflance, be advanced to dignities and 
polls of truft and profit j as to the princely 
dignity of Moldavia and Wallachia, to the 
place of body phyficians and interpreters of 
the imperial court. The Greeks are, in reli¬ 
gious matters, fubjefl to the patriarch of 
Conflantinople, who is confidered as the 
chief of the Greek church and nation, and 
whofe authority and jurifdi6Hon is extenfive. 
Other branches of the Greek churr 1 ' ' the 
Armenians, Neftorians, ^Maroi: 'ft jptes, 
and others. 

The Turkifh clergy is numel v 4S: this 
body is compofed of all the learned in that 
1 empire 
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, Empire and they are likewife the only teach¬ 
ers of the law, who muft be confulted in all 
important cafes. In their capacity of law- 
yers, or interpreters of the Coran, which, in 
moft cafes, is the code of laws, the clergy 
are called ylana, or the inftrudtedin the law. 
The Grand Saltan himfelf as caliph, or 
fucceflor to the prophet Mahomed, is their 
head j but their acftual chief is the Mufti, an 
officer of great authority and political in¬ 
fluence. The Sultan has the power of de»- 
pofing the Mufti, but he cannot take bis 
property from him, which is confidered as 
facred. The fucceflors or defendants of 
Mahomed, who are called emirs, or ftieriffs, 
enjoy the fame privilege. Thofe perfons or 
priefts, who are employed in the rites of the 
public worlhip,are called Imans; and theMa- 
homedan temples are known by the name of 
Mofques. There are, among the Turks, 
eight religious orders j their Monks are called 
Dervifes, and lead, in general, a very auftere 
life. The Mofques are very richly endowed, 
and the eftates which they have acquired are 
become iacred,and cannot be taken away even 
by the moft arbitrary defpots. Many opulent 
perfons affign their eftates over to the 

Mofques, 
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Mofques, even in their life time, and pay 
them a fmall annual rent, which enfures them 
the pofleflion during life j after their death, 
the whole is the property of the church. 

Jews are very numerous in Turkey : they 
are fubjeft to a chief of their own nation, 
called Cochan Pafcha, whofe power over 
them is even greater than that which the 
Patriarch exercifes over the Greek Chriftians. 
Gypfies are found in all provinces. Upon 
the whole, the number of Mahomedans is 
greater than that of the fubje&s of other 
religious denominations. 


FINIS. 
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'ERRATA* 


Preface, Page vii. line i, for on, read 
Survey, Page 13, line if, for read * T V 

—■■■ 19, — 3, for busy read have. 

11 1 37, — 2, for 2500, read 25009. 

35, — 20, for AJlmicheny read Archangel. 

,1 ■■■■ — —. , 83, —— 10, add, governed by its own duke f 

the revenues of whom amount to about 80,000 /. Jlerling . 

■ ■ ■ " ■ - 137, —— 2, add, the whole March Branden¬ 


burg contains 123 towns • 

" ■■ —-— 137, — 3, Berlin , 6500 boufesy add 138,000 


inhabitants . 


■ 164, Table ix. line 5, add 37 towns % 400 

villages .—Place the towns in the fame tabic of the pro¬ 
vince of Utrecht againft Zeeland, and vice verfa.—The 
number of the towns of the province of Utrecht is only 
5,and65villages; Zeeland contains 11 towns; Overyffel 
26 towns, 

274, — 6. and 7, dele called Sorbonne*. a 


the Sorbonne is not an univerfity. 

— ■■ ' 290, — 13, for ony read in. 
295, <— j, for tbt v reader* 







